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OTHV VEOTATHV TOA TwpavokepTa 
tny TAOLOLOTATNV, tnv EVÖALUOVU .... 


A uėpoc €krakrov TA Tivypavokspta! — 
OGO ÖLAPKEOOLV ONO Yıati PUNDA 
da TA YAAGOOvV eni TEAOVG ot Pouatot. 
Oveipa Bier o Baoihevc Twpdavne....? 
(C.P.Cavafy) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Context and significance 


The city of Tigranocerta is associated with the most prestigious period in 
the history of the Armenian kingdom, and indeed with one of the most 
prestigious in the history of Armenia in general. The kingdom of Arme- 


! A draft of this article, before its division into parts, was read by Prof. A.A.M.Bryer, 
Prof. A.D.R.Bivar, Prof. C.J.F.Dowsett, Dr R.H.Hewsen, Dr C.S.Lightfoot, Prof. 
F.G.B.Millar, Prof. C.Mango, Elizabeth Redgate, and Dr A.S.Williams. More recently, 
comments have been made by Elizabeth Fowden. I wish to thank all these readers for 
their time and their suggestions, many of which were incorporated into the text. Other 
scholars were consulted on specific matters, and are acknowledged at the relevant point. 

2 ec 

To the youngest city, Tigranocerta, 

The richest, the fair ... 


Ah, place exquisite, Tigranocerta! — 
At least while she survives, for certainly 
The Romans will destroy her in the end. 
He sees dreams, king Tigranes.’’ 


From C.P.Cavafy, Tigranocerta (1929). Printed in G.P.Savvides, Mikra Kavafika, Vol. 2 
(Athens 1987). 
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nia never reached a state of political influence so great, or controlled a 
territory so extensive, as during a short period in the reign of Tigran the 
great in the early first century B.C.. It was during this period, 83 to 69 
B.C., that Tigranocerta was built — although strictly speaking it was still 
unfinished at its capture by Lucullus in 69 B.c..° 

Tigran took advantage of Parthian weakness and of Rome's preoccu- 
pation with his own ally and father-in-law, Mithridates. To east, south 
and south-west he annexed a series of Parthia’s vassal kingdoms. To the 
east he subjugated Media Atropatene (Iranian Azerbayjan). To the 
south-west, the kingdom of Armenia included the east half of the upper 
Tigris basin (the district of Atjnik /Arzanene). Tigran annexed the small, 
mountainous kingdom of Gordyene, which lay between the upper Tigris 
basin and the Mesopotamian plain, and Sophene, another Armenian 
kingdom, which comprised the west half of the Tigris basin and a sector 
of the Lower Euphrates valley further north. Beyond the latter two king- 
doms he took the kingdom of Adiabene, which lay in the Mesopotamian 
plain to the south of Gordyene, and, west of Sophene, the kingdom of 
Osrhoene, the basin of the Euphrates immediately south of the Taurus 
range. Further west Tigran encroached on the Roman sphere of influence 
by annexing the remains of the Seleucid empire in north-west Syria and 
Cilicia. All these conguests were accomplished by 83 B.c.. 

Tigran's first defeat by the Romans took place near the city of Tigra- 
nocerta in 69 B.c.. After further defeats he was forced to cede most of his 
conguests (66 B.C.). According to the evidence of Strabo, after the defeat 
of 69 B.c., when the city was sacked, nothing more than a village was 
left on the site.” Yet we know that a city still existed when Tigranocerta 
was plundered by Corbulo in A.D. 59 and by the Parthian king Vologae- 
ses in A.D. 61. These events took place when the Roman empire's border 
had advanced further east and Rome fought against Parthia, both in 
south-western Armenia and in the territories of just those Parthian vassal 
kingdoms which Tigran had seized. After the events of A.D. 61 no men- 
tion is made of the city in Classical sources. But we shall see that there 
is good evidence for Tigranocerta’s survival as a city, still under the 
same name (strictly the Armenian name Tigranakert), at least as late as 
the mid-4th century A.D.. 

According to the ancient sources Tigranocerta was a city of immense 
size. Appian states that 300,000 Greek captives from Cappadocia were 


3 Strabo XI.14.15. 
^ Strabo XI.14.15. 
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settled here.” Whether or not the figure is exaggerated, others are known 
to have been brought from Cilicia, Adiabene and Gordyene; and this is 
before any Armenian element of the city's population is taken into 
account. Population numbers apart, great resources were lavished on the 
city's buildings and appurtenances. For example, the walls were 50 
cubits (more than 22 metres) in height; and a hunting park was desig- 
nated in its environs.? 

Despite its role as Armenian capital during the most prestigious 
episode of Armenian history, and despite its large population and grand 
physical structures, the question of the site of Tigranocerta is still in a 
state of scholarly impasse. Besides the problem of the city's geographi- 
cal position, other guestions attendant upon that position have yet to be 
resolved. Was the choice of position satisfactory, given the recently 
changed borders of the Armenian kingdom? Admittedly the general 
whereabouts of the city, either in the upper Tigris basin (Silvan or 
Arzan) or at the northern edge of the Mesopotamian plain (Kızıltepe), 
are known: any of these sites would be central within the recently 
enlarged kingdom. Nevertheless, other guestions arise. Was the founda- 
tion viable? Did the city lie on long-distance lines of communication 
which allowed easy access to other parts of Tigran's kingdom? Could 
the city's hinterland provide the resources necessary for the survival of 
such a foundation?" 

Finally, did Tigranocerta lie within the kingdom of Armenia that 
Tigran inherited on his accession, or did it lie in one of the kingdoms 
which he annexed? The answer would furnish some evidence as to 
Tigran's attitude towards his own conguests. If the city lay within the 
kingdom of Armenia (defined as at Tigran's accession), that would sug- 
gest a policy of treating the new conguests as outlying satellites. If the 
recent acquisitions were to be lost, the city would remain in the posses- 
sıon of the Armenian kings. If the city did not lie within the former 
boundaries of the kingdom, Tigran may have felt that the new con- 
quests should be integrated with the kingdom of Armenia (defined 


> Mithridatic War 67. 

€ All the sources and details on the city’s characteristics are collected by Chaumont 
(1982, 89-90). 

7 These questions are not entirely independent of the question of the site’s identity. 
Once the city’s location has been established, the viability of the site, and its position with 
regard to existing lines of communication, can be evaluated. But, if the city’s location has 
not been satisfactorily established, a given site’s viability and communications also count 
as arguments bearing on the question of its identity with Tigranocerta. 
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according to its recent boundaries). This was a process of integration 
which the foundation of the city itself might have been seen as likely to 
further. 


2. Arrangement of material 


In part I of this article the case for the location of Tigranocerta at Arzan, 
in the east half of the Tigris basin, will be made out. The case rests 
mainly on a re-interpretation of ancient sources, partly on a re-inspection 
of the site, and to a small extent on an examination of the respective can- 
didates’ medieval histories. 

The site and position of Arzan will be described and the ancient evi- 
dence as to Tigranocerta's features and location will be examined. In an 
appendix, the same evidence will be tested against the competing sites: 
Silvan/Mayyafarigin and Kızıltepe/Dunaysır. 

In part II (forthcoming in REArm) the alignments of the roads shown 
by the Tabula Peutingeriana as leading to Tigranocerta will be identi- 
fied. Beside providing further evidence as to the location of Tigra- 
nocerta, this will contribute towards demonstrating the city's position on 
important lines of communication. 

In part III (to be printed with part II) the history of Arzan will be 
recounted. Not only will this establish the site's fundamental viability; 1t 
will continue the argument concerning the city’s communications with 
other regions. It will, in fact, be shown that the alignment of long-dis- 
tance routes was an essential factor in the issue of the city’s survival or 
non-survival. A further purpose of part III is to provide the site of Arzan 
with a clear and solid place in history. This gives meaning to our identi- 
fication of Tigranocerta with Arzan. It tells us what Tigranocerta is 
being identified with. 


3. The site of Arzan 


Arzan lies in the east half of the Tigris basin (that formed by the Taurus 
to the north and east, the limestone plateau of the Mazi Daš and Tur 
Abdin* to the south and Karaca Daš to the west). The walled site 
stretches for about 14 km. along the east bank of the Garzan Su. The lat- 
ter is a northern tributary of the Tigris; the Tigris, though, after rising in 
the Taurus, flows south to reach the basin’s south side, then east along 
that side; so Arzan, about half-way down the course of the Garzan Su 


8 In strict Syriac transliteration, Tür 'Abdin; but the simpler spelling will be used here. 
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across the basin, lies near the centre of the basin's eastern half. 
Upstream of the site is the village of Golamasya: in the village is a 
stone-paved pool which, I shall argue, is one of Tigran’s Aiuvaı.’ On the 
other side of the river from Golamasya is a smooth-sided and flat-topped 
hill whose rim is fortified by the walls of a castle called Zercel Kale. 
This, it will be argued, is the flat-topped hill figuring in Tigran's defeat 
by Lucullus in 69 B.c.? East of Golamasya (therefore on the east bank, 
like Arzan) is the town of Zok (officially “ Yanarsu”), beside which is 
another castle. 

The choice of Arzan as a site is favoured by the evidence of the 5th- 
century Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk' and the 4th-century Eutropius, both 
of which say Tigranocerta lay in Aljnik' (m below); by Tacitus’ 
description of the city’s ditch and relation to the river (IV.1); by 
Appian’s description of the city’s appurtenances (IV.2); and by 
Plutarch’s description of the battle of 69 B.c., in which a flat-topped hill 
plays an essential part (Iv.3). None of the above evidence is consistent 
with either of the two alternative sites, Silvan and Kızıltepe. The iden- 
tification of Arzan (and for that matter Silvan) with Tigranocerta, how- 
ever, has always been held to conflict with Strabo, who seems to put 
Tigranocerta to the south of Mt. Masius, the belt of limestone hills 
which includes the Tur Abdin and Mazi Daš (v.1). It also conflicts with 
the distance of 37 miles between Nisibis and Tigranocerta given by 
Tacitus (v.1 and vir4). The latter two items of evidence (Strabo and 
Tacitus) would point to Kiziltepe. Arzan also apparently conflicts with 
the Greek inscription at Silvan which was thought by Lehmann-Haupt 
to show that the city already existed in the mid-fourth century A.D., in 
other words before its purported foundation, as Martyropolis, in the 
early fifth century (Appendix, LD.1). 


Il. ORIENTATION TOWARDS THE ANCIENT SOURCES 


1. Looseness of implication 


In an impasse, one should focus on its general nature. In the arguments 
as to Tigranocerta’s site, the nature of the conflict between the sources 
arises not merely from the categorical implications of certain passages, 
but also from the looseness of implications of others. By looseness is 
meant that we are prepared to abandon the implication if the need arises. 


? Appian, Mithridatic War 84. Discussed sect. IV.2 here. 
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For example, it will shortly be argued that Tacitus' description of 
Tigranocerta’s walls and ditch etc. (Annals XV.4) reflects the features of 
Arzan in a strikingly accurate manner. In part this accuracy undoubtedly 
arises from an exact correspondence between text and site of features 
and of relations between them. But it also arises from the spirit of Taci- 
tus’ phraseology and the striking aptness of that phraseology when 
applied to Arzan, rather than any exact correspondence of features, 
dimensions, compass directions etc.. If other evidence arises that cate- 
gorically or even loosely points to Silvan, we have to enquire whether 
Tacitus’ description will fit, no doubt much more loosely, the walls, 
ditch etc. of Silvan. Tacitus' description does not rule out Silvan, but 
merely favours Arzan. 

The nature of the conflict between the sources, then, is not merely a 
series of direct contradictions, but also a looser and more shifting type of 
contradiction. In this, one source may fit three different sites, but agrees 
with one more closely than the others; a second source, while also fit- 
ting all three, will favour a different site. 

Given the contradictions and looseness of the sources, what will be 
the general nature of a resolution of the impasse? In the first place, some 
items of evidence may be simply wrong: this forms part of the solution 
offered here. But the problem of mistakes in the sources, and of their 
trustworthiness, 1s different from that of looseness of fit. The contradic- 
tions arising out of the latter can only be resolved by some way of view- 
ing the evidence which would lead to a re-evaluation of the looseness or 
closeness of fit of certain of the sources with the sites. 

Where the contradictions arise out of looseness of implication in dif- 
ferent sources, as defined above, the order in which the evidence is taken 
tends to determine the conclusion. If we start with Strabo (on grounds of 
date), we shall end up at Kiziltepe. If we start with Lehmann-Haupt’s 
inscription, we shall end up at Silvan. But in either case we only reach 
the conclusion by overriding the evidence of the Buzandaran 
Patmut'iwnk' and Eutropius that Tigranocerta was in Atjnik'. The rea- 
sons for overriding them are not discreditable, but neither are they con- 
clusive: a clear case of stretching. Perhaps, by taking the evidence in a 
different order from the usual one, in which one starts with the earliest 
sources, we might start questioning evidence that we thought unambigu- 
ous and inelastic in its implication. New aspects emerge; either the lat- 
ter evidence turns out to be wrong, or it can be re-evaluated as to its 
implications and their closeness or looseness of fit with the respective 
sites. 
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2. Trustworthiness of the sources 


Early writers on the question of Tigranocerta were Classicists, and saw 
the problem as one ın Classical history. They naturally gave credence to 
the Classical sources, and were dubious about Armenian ones. They also 
relied more heavily on the earlier sources (Strabo, Tacitus, Plutarch etc.) 
on the ground that these sources were nearer to the time when Roman 
soldiers and officials and indeed local inhabitants were still accurately 
informed as to the whereabouts of the site. But one should guestion the 
reasonableness of the assumption that a source is trustworthy because (a) 
it is Classical and (b) it is early. 

A Classical or early source may be a bad one despite being Classical 
or early; being Classical, or early, is simply one argument in favour of 
the source, while there may be other reasons for discrediting it; and a 
given Classical source, such as Pliny, may be generally credible but have 
particular weaknesses, of which its account of Armenia may be one. We 
have to take the sources on their exact merits. 

Conversely the question arises whether it is reasonable to reject a 
source, such as the Buzandaran Patmut iwnk', simply on the ground that 
it is Armenian, and late. Even if one believed there was something natu- 
rally inferior about Armenian sources, a given source can still be a good 
one, despite being Armenian or being late. 

But one cannot weigh up the sources as if it made no difference 
whether the problem on which they bore was primarily one in Classical 
history or primarily one in Armenian history. This is primarily a prob- 
lem in Armenian history. Tigranocerta was an Armenian capital, its 
founder an Armenian king. That being so, why is being Armenian such 
a serious disqualification in a source, when the problem of the site of 
Tigranocerta is being considered? Other things being equal it is not a 
disqualification but an advantage. The Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk' (BP) 
was written, of course, several centuries later than the Classical sources, 
but we shall see that this is not so serious a disadvantage as might be 
thought from the mere distance in time. 

As to the general trustworthiness of the BP, despite certain confu- 
sions, anachronisms and contradictions, it conveys overall an accurate 
picture of Armenian aristocratic society and ecclesiastical organisation 
in the 4th century. It knows the individual princely houses, their where- 
abouts, functions within the kingdom, allegiances, rebellions etc.; simi- 
larly it understands the divisions within the church, and the roles played 
by individual bishops. In practice historians place great trust in this 
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source, showing no doubt about many episodes of fourth-century 
Armenian history which could not be described if ıt were to be dis- 
trusted.!) Given its general trustworthiness, good reasons have to be 
given for treating the BP with the suspicion which it normally receives 
in discussions of Tigranocerta. 

The BP was written several centuries later than Strabo and Tacitus. 
The best estimate for the date of its composition is the second half of the 
5th century.!! Strictly speaking the date of composition is not the only 
date to be considered: we should also look at the date of the events being 
recounted by the BP in connection with Tigranocerta; this is the mid-4th 
century. If the author ıs accurate about those events at a distance of (say) 
a century then why should he not be accurate about their place (even if it 
is Tigranocerta) and about the name of that place at the time of those 
events? Nevertheless Strabo (first two decades of the Ist century A.D.) 
and Tacitus (early 2nd century A.D.) are much nearer in time to the 
episodes they describe (respectively of the mid-first century B.C. and of 
the mid-first century A.D.) than ıs the BP to either of the same episodes. 

Is this of any importance? The BP discusses the foundation of a mar- 
tyrium in Tigranocerta and of monasteries near it and the “destruction” 
of the city by Shahpur II of Persia c.364. Suppose that we are dealing 
with the historical memory of people alive in the mid-fourth century or 
second half, concerning a city founded by Tigran in the Ist century B.C. 
and last inhabited in the Ist century A.D.. Certainly the attitude of certain 
modern discussions of the BP, as it relates to the problem of Tigran- 
ocerta, suggests (without quite stating it) that such historical memory is 
the problem raised by the BP. On such a supposition, the problem is 
whether the memory of the city’s past existence on a particular site 
could have survived over three or four centuries. Tigranocerta had been 
(on this supposition it was no longer inhabited) an impressive city, 
whose inhabitants were numbered in the hundred thousands; its 
founder’s prestige was enormous. Why assume that local people are 
likely to have forgotten its whereabouts? Or that anybody in Armenia 
had forgotten its whereabouts? We are not dealing with a village whose 
character and name would have been of no importance once the site had 
been deserted. We shall see that local people still preserve a memory of 
Tigran and Tigranocerta, though not under such names or (in the case of 
the city) under the name “Arzan”’. 


10 Garsoian 1989, 41-55 for an excellent discussion. 
11 Argued with authority in Garsoian 1989, 6-11. 
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The BP is sometimes discussed with the general attitude attendant 
upon the implication (but such a statement is never made; on the con- 
trary the proposition is explicitly denied) that it belongs in the same cat- 
egory as those Armenian sources of the 8th century and later, which 
clearly had lost all accurate clues as to the sıte of Tigranocerta, because 
they identified Tigranocerta with Amida, modern Diyarbakir.!? Amida is 
not a serious possibility as the site of Tigranocerta. If the BP were to 
identify Tigranocerta with Amida, then we should discount it immedi- 
ately. But in the nature of the case it does not so identify Tigranocerta: 
it puts the city in Aljnik', which was well clear of Amida, and on the 
other hand knows of Amida under that name (1ILx). 

But in any case the BP is not talking of the memory of a once-glori- 
ous and now abandoned city; it talks of Tigranocerta as a living city, and 
that, in the mid-fourth century, is what it must have been. This being so, 
the argument is not about the ability of the neighbours of an abandoned 
ruin to remember that ruin’s former identity, but about the ability of the 
inhabitants of a living city to remember the name by which it was called 
while they inhabited it. 

The likelihood is that after the city’s plunder by Paetus in A.D. 61 (the 
last recorded damage before the mid-fourth century), the city continued 
to exist, just as it continued to exist after the “destruction” by Lucullus 
in 69 B.c." (otherwise it would have been impossible for Corbulo to 
plunder the city in A.D. 59). If, as we are arguing, Tigranocerta was at 
Arzan, then the city survived Shahpur II's “destruction” in A.D. 364, 
after which it is next mentioned in the 6th century as Arzon (Syr.) or 
Chlomaron (Gr.).'* In the sources the notion of “destruction” is misap- 
plied, probably owing to a shortage of more accurate terminology. The 
city suffers a severe blow and temporarily loses population, but soon 
recovers, perhaps not attaining its former size and grandeur. 

The BP is generally described as a late source, and therefore as one 
not to be trusted. The assumption behind such a description, and such a 
distrust, is that the city did not survive the plunder by Paetus in A.D. 61. 
If so, the BP is late, and untrustworthy. However it is clear from the BP 
itself that the city did survive, a notion strongly supported by the docu- 
mented existence of the city of Arzan from the 6th to the 14th century 
A.D.. Since the city still existed in the 4th century A.D., the BP is as close 


12 For these, see Chaumont 1982, 100, esp. n. 70; Chaumont 1988-89, 233-38, where 
Kritoboulos' Tigranocerta is also Amida. 

G Strabo X1.14.15. 

1^ See sect. VIII, in the third article in this series. 
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to the events ıt describes as are Strabo and Tacitus to the events which 
they respectively describe. 


3. The argument’s starting-point 


It has been argued that owing to the nature of the problems arising out 
of the looseness of the sources there was much to recommend starting 
with the evidence of the BP that Tigranocerta was in Aljnik': it is, of 
course, normal to end the discussion of sources with the BP, having first 
“proved” that Tigranocerta lay elsewhere. Given that most of the evi- 
dence is in principle subject to re-interpretation, starting at a different 
point in the array of evidence from the usual ones might lead us to a way 
out of the present impasse. Secondly it was argued that whereas both the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the Classical sources have been recog- 
nised, the strength of the considerably later BP has not. Both arguments 
point to beginning the discussion with the BP. 


III. TIGRANOCERTA IN AEJNIK' 


1. BP V.xxvii. Epip'an builds a martyrium at Tigranocerta 


According to the BP, Epip'an the hermit took up residence in Cop'k' 
Mec at Mambré on the river Mamušet.!> He wrought signs and miracles, 


b The Ašxarhac'oyc', ed. Soukry 37, says that the K'alirt', its name for the Batman 
Su, divides Np'rkert and K timar from one another: Np'rkert is Martyropolis, Syr. 
Maiphergat, now Silvan; K timar, which (sects. Iv.8 below and x in the forthcoming 
sequel) became the city of Arzan, is a city in Atjnik' (Ašx., ibid.). 

The name Mambre may represent a slight alteration of the original name to suit the 
name Mamre given in the Armenian Bible for the plain in which Abraham received the 
visit of the three angels (Genesis 13.18, 18.1): see Garsoian 1989, 477. The best site is 
the village of Bosat. The name Mambre, or its original, may have moved to Meherani. 
This, now a castle site near a village of the same name well below in a valley, is west of 
Bosat. (For a description of the site, Sinclair 11.280, 281 and (map) 277.) At Bosat there 
are two hermitage caves in different parts of the village (Sinclair 111.282, cave, with Syr- 
iac inscription; 429, “Zor”). The river below Bosat is the Batman Su, the river MamuSet 
(see this note, below, and on the position, Appendix, I.D.2). Alternatively one could con- 
sider Meherani itself. Both these locations would be in suitably wild, rocky country and 
would qualify for the BP’s “desert”: see Sinclair 111.280. A third possibility is the cave- 
town at Hasun (Sinclair 111.292). This in the 4th century may have been a bare, rocky and 
deserted place, but lies above a fertile area supporting many villages, some on tells. 

The river Mamušet was the Batman Su, at least in its upper reaches, i.e. those 
upstream of the floor of the Tigris basin. The river Musultyat mentioned by the 10th-cen- 
tury Arab geographer Mugaddasi must be the Batman Su, as it was between the Dhi’b 
(Dibni Su — below, sect. VIIL5, in the sequel forthcoming in REArm) and the Sarbat, the 
Garzan Su (ibid.): Markwart 1930, 123. “MamuSel” will be an Armenianised version of 
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converted local people to Christianity, and filled Cop’k with hermitages 
(vaniwk"). He also went to the erkir (land) of Atjnik', “illuminated” its 
inhabitants (i.e. converted them to Christianity), and filled it, too, with 
hermitages (vanerov). He built a martyrium (vkayanoc") in the city of 
Tigranakert, wrought marvellous signs and then returned to his her- 
mitage (1.e. Mambre). (A.D. 370-4.) 

Epip'an crosses from Cop'k' Mec to the erkir of Atjnik', founds her- 
mitages, builds a martyrium in Tigranakert, then returns to his hermitage 
in Cop k" Mec. The passage is, of course, loose in its implication that 
Tigranakert lay in Atjnik', and therefore subject to re-interpretation if 
evidence contrary to that implication arises. However the implication is 
unambiguous, and without contrary evidence there is no case for disre- 
garding it. From the point of view of telling the story of Epip‘an, the text 
does not need to state explicitly what the reader would naturally assume. 

Moreover the text is concerned to build up a parallelism between 
Epip an's activities in Cop'k' Mec and his activities in Atjnik' — found- 
ing hermitages, working miracles, converting the population to Chris- 
tianity — because Epip'an had been appointed bishop (ažajnord) of both 
Cop'k' Mec and Atjnik' by his master the chorepiskopos Daniel. 
(TLxiv.)16 


2. BP Iv.xxiv. Shahpur II of Persia’s “destruction” of Tigranocerta 


Meružan Arcruni is in revolt against king Aršak of Armenia (BP 
IV.xxiii). He persuades Shahpur of Persia to invade Armenia. Shahpur 
sweeps through Atjnik', Cop'k Mec, Angel tun, Anjit, Cop'k' Sahun- 
uoc', Mzur, Daranale and Eketeac'. The Persians massacred many peo- 
ple and took countless small children into captivity. They destroyed 
many strongholds (amurs) and strong castles (zberds zamurs) and cap- 
tured and destroyed the great city of Tigranakert, which was in the 
gawat (land) of Atjnik' (or er i gawarin Atjneac'). They took forty 
thousand families captive there, then raided into Cop'k' Mec, although 
they were unable to capture some of the latter district's castles (berdk) 
and similarly failed at Angl in Angel tun. They went on to other castles 
(berdk^) but were able to take only the strong castle (amur berdn) of 
Ani in Daranalik“. 


the local name (' Musulivat' may be no more correct than “ Mamušet"). Other Arab geo- 
graphers called the Batman Su Satidama: Canard 1953, 82; Markwart 1930, 234. 

16 If “bishop” is not the right translation, this would not affect the implication that 
Epip'an was given authority over both districts. 
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This time the text is explicit: the great city of Tigranakert is in the dis- 
trict of Atjnik'. The text is helpful about the character of the city. Forty 
thousand families were taken prisoner in Tigranakert by Shahpur. If for 
the sake of realism we reduce the figure of forty thousand families to ten 
thousand, we still have a figure of at least 50,000 people, and being 
more realistic more like 80,000, as the number of prisoners from Tigra- 
nocerta. Suppose this is the total population, it is not negligible, and by 
itself would fully justify the title “great city” given by the BP. Among 
the settlements whose capture are mentioned in this passage the text 
applies the term “city” only to Tigranakert; elsewhere it uses “strong- 
hold" (amur) or “castle” (berd). “Stronghold” is applied to Angl, mod- 
ern Egil, which the site and the evidence for the extent of the medieval 
settlement seem fully to justify." “Amur berd” is used to describe Ani, 
the modern Kemah, and again the term would seem to be exactly right 
for the limited, cliff-top site. 

Finally we may note the text's geographical credentials: the sequence 
Aljnik', Cop'k' Mec etc. to Daranale and Eketeac' is a practical and 
plausible itinerary; the members of each pair in the list are contiguous, 
and the list represents a drive to the western border of Armenia in a 
gradually curving line which would take in a high number of settlements 
in the shortest possible path. Having gone through the list of districts the 
text gives more detail in the itinerary. The sequence of districts, in so far 
as they are mentioned, is the same as before. The physical features 
(tombs etc.) of Angl and Ani mentioned in the text are born out by the 
remains on the sites." 


3. Eutropius v1.9.1. Lucullus’ capture of Tigranocerta in 69 B.C. 


Tigranocertam civitatem Arzanenae nobilissimam, regni Armeniaci 


At this point in the narrative Eutropius is summarising a lost portion of 
Livy, which might or might not have contained a specification of the 
district in which Tigranocerta lay. But to judge from the text that we 
have, the specification of the district has no tendentious purpose which 
might suggest that the author or his original was, deliberately or not, 


17 Described in Sinclair ni.196-200. 

Iš Again see Sinclair 1.415-22. 

I? (1) BP's mention of royal tombs at Angt: Sinclair 111.196, 199. However the tombs 
are not those of the Arsacid kings, but those of the kings of Sophene, of which Angt had 
been capital under the name Carcathiocerta. (2) Ani. For Arsacid tombs, Russell 1987, 
159. 
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naming the wrong district. Perhaps the word is a scribe’s error; but the 
original which suggests itself, “Armeniae”, is ruled out by the presence 
of the word “ Armeniaci" in the phrase already." 

A much better explanation for the occurrence of the word “ Arzane- 
nae” is that Eutropius knew the region. He had taken part in the 
Mesopotamian expedition of Julian in 363." He never went to 
Arzanene; but this scarcely proves that he had no idea where it was. 

Moreover Arzanene was one of the districts whose relinguishment to 
the Persian kingdom by the Roman empire was specified in the treaty of 
363 which followed Julian’s disastrous campaign. It is unlikely, in that 
case, that Eutropius failed to learn where Tigranocerta was. The reason 
why Eutropius placed Tigranocerta in Arzanene was that the city still 
existed under that name, and was in Arzanene. 


4. Atjnik' in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. 


Atjnik' or Arzanene was, in rough terms, the east end of the upper Tigris 
basin. (See map 2.) The latter, again in rough terms,"! is the area 
between the Taurus mountains and the Tur Abdin. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. the boundary between Atjnik' and Cop'k' Mec was the 
Batman Su, Gr. Nymphios.^ Strictly speaking, in the hilly country 
towards the north of the Tigris basin the boundary lay just to the west of 
the Batman Su, along the eastern edge of the Hazro hills: the latter rise 
just north of Silvan/Martyropolis.”” After A.D. 591 the boundary of 


20 Eutropius X.16.1. See Bowersock 1978, 9. Eutropius wrote six years after the cam- 
paign. 

?! Tt is defined more carefully below, in sect. V. 

22 Procopius, Buildings 11.2.2, says both that the river divides the Persians from the 
Romans and that Arzanene (his form is A pčavn) lies the far side of the river. Id., Persian 
War 11.15, says the same in a more compressed manner. Ibid. 1.8 ties down the Batman 
Su as the Nymphius by saying that it lies very near Martyropolis. 

23 In essence the case is this: the Ašxarhac'oyc' mentions (ed. Soukry, 37) that the 
K'atirt' (its name for the Batman Su) comes from “the mountains of Salin (perhaps Salun) 
and Sanasun". Since we must be talking about the two principal feeder rivers, or groups 
of feeder rivers, of the Batman Su, and the most easterly of these, strictly a group of 
streams, comes from the district of Sasun or Sanasun, the other feeder must be further to 
the west. Since going further west takes one into the Kulp basin, that basin must contain 
the second feeder river, which is probably the Kulp Su. The Salnoy jor, "valley of Salin”, 
one of the constituent districts of Atjnik' (Ašx., ed. Soukry 30) will then be the Kulp 
basin. So the Kulp basin was in Aljnik', a point of some relevance in sect. VIII.3 below (in 
part II, forthcoming). But, given that the border of Atjnik' lay along the Hazro hills on the 
south side of the Kulp basin, it makes sense to say that the border followed those hills fur- 
ther south-east, where they no longer define the Kulp basin. This gives us a workable 
political border as far as the open floor of the Tigris basin. 
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Aljnk' was extended westwards to include Cop'k' Mec,” but this 
boundary change comes after the date of the BP’s composition and that 
of Eutropius’ text. And it is clear from the two passages in the BP that 
its author conceives of Cop'k' Mec as separate from Atjnik“. 


5. Conclusion 


The Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk' was written some four centuries after the 
date of the last events in connection with which Tigranocerta is men- 
tioned by any strictly Classical source. The events recounted by the BP 
occurred in the mid-4th century, three centuries after those mentioned 
by the strictly Classical sources. Nevertheless the city’s prestige makes 
it likely that at that time local people would have remembered the iden- 
tity of the city. In any case it is clear from the BP that in the mid-4th 
century a substantial settlement called Tigranakert still existed, and that 
it was in Aljnik /Arzanene. The latter point is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Eutropius, who also was informed about events in the mid-4th 
century. 

In the mid-4th century Atjnik' consisted, roughly, of the Tigris basin 
east of the Batman Su. Later, it is true, the boundary was changed to 
include Cop'k' Mec. But this took place after the composition of the 
BP. 


IV. THE SITE OF ARZAN 


The next step is to find a site within Atjnik'. The site which dominates 
Atjnik' is that of Arzan. Other sites within the district are available and 
have been proposed. However we shall see how strongly some the evi- 
dence favours the site of Arzan, and to simplify the argument we shall 
not consider the others in the district, which were proposed early in the 
history of the controversy and have not been taken seriously since.” We 
shall justify the name “Arzan” in sect. VIILI (Part III, forthcoming in 
REArm); meantime the name is a convenient one by which to designate 
the site. Whether it belonged to the site after the 5th century A.D., the lat- 
est authentic mention of Tigranocerta by name, will neither improve nor 
damage our argument, except at one point, in this section. 


24 Discussed in Hübschmann 1904, 309, and see pp. 299, 305, 308. 
25 For the others, see Chaumont 1982, 94-5; 1988-89, 246-7. 
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A. DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE 


Main features 


The Garzan Su flows southwards out of the Taurus mountains near 
Hazo, turns and flows south-west for about 15 km., then turns south-east 
and joins the Tigris after another 35 km. or so. The sıte of Arzan lies on 
the east bank about 2 km. before the end of the river’s second stretch (in 
which it flows south-westward). At the turn, the modern road and rail- 
way between Diyarbakir and Siirt cross the Garzan Su, and no doubt in 
the Classıcal and later periods there was a ford or bridge here too (see 
sect. VII.3, in part II, forthcoming in REArm). 






e Red lvi e ` 


Fig. 1. Arzan. Taylor's sketch plan. 


The whole of the east bank of the river's south-westward course is a 
flat shelf of 3 km. or more in width, backed by easy hills. Between the 
shelf and the river is a short and generally easy descent. Similarly a flat 
strip stretches along the west bank, but here a hill massif lines the flat 
strip. The hill of Zercel Kale belongs to a tongue of this massif which 
projects almost to the riverside (see pl. 1). The river is broad but shal- 
low: at Zercel Kale, where one can wade across, the bed is pebbly and 
loose, but the water only comes up to one's knees and the current is not 
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swift. By the site of Arzan the river seems (from my photographs) to be 
a little narrower, because it is forced ın a curve against the promontory 
of the city’s north-west side (see pl. 4). The water looks a little deeper in 
this stretch. 

In form the walled site of Arzan is the sum of two figures: a rectan- 
gle parallel to the river, and a roughly triangular promontory (see pl. 3) 
against the rectangle’s north-west side; the promontory accounts for all 
the rectangle’s north-west side except a short stretch to the north-east. 
The rectangle is about 14 km. long (parallel to the river) and ż km. 
wide: the promontory adds another 3 km. or so to the width. (See fig.1 
and pl. 3.) When the site was visited in 1861 by Taylor, British Consul 
at Diyarbakir (then Diyärbekir),° a broad ditch followed the wall all the 
way except at the very tip of the promontory where (according to Tay- 
lor’s plan, 1865 p. 26), the river bank cut it off. 


Other features 


The following concentrates on certain features relevant to the site’s iden- 
tification. 


City layout. At Taylor's visit in 1861 the lines of streets could be made 
out, and Taylor’s published sketch-plan suggests a grid-plan. The wall 
stood above ground everywhere. There were gates in the three sides of 
the rectangle other than that taken up by the promontory, the north-west. 
There were also two gates in the walls of the promontory. To the west, 
where the promontory wall began, was a pile of masonry which to Tay- 
lor looked like the remains of a huge bastion. Taylor also noted on his 
sketch-plan a “fort” created by simply walling off the tip of the promon- 
tory. 


Masonry style and remains of city walls. Today little masonry survives 
above ground. The ground inside the walls is ploughed for cotton, and 
nothing can be seen of the street-plan. Of the gates, only that in the 
north-east side is clear. 

Here one can see the first-storey vault of the north-westerly tower and 
evidence of the platform above it.” Of the southeasterly tower, which 
stood on the opposite side of the roadway, only low walls survive. The 
two towers appear to have had U-shaped fronts. Their masonry of small, 


26 Taylor 1865, 26-7. 

27 Dr C.Lightfoot tells me in a letter that in his visits of 1987 and 1991, after joint visit 
in 1981, he saw an arch of large, well-cut blocks, whose masonry could well be of the 
Hellenistic or Roman period. However he does not mention the arch's exact location. The 
back of the gatehouse is visible in pl.4. 
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roughly shaped blocks is probably medieval. The two towers are details 
not noted by Taylor. There is evidence for the south-east wall in the 
form of a series of mounds: two big, merged mounds in the centre of 
this side probably represent the gate-towers. Taylor's “large bastion” to 
the west is in fact a tall, impressive mound. Since Taylor supposed it to 
consist entirely of masonry, the mound must have been fortified with 
masonry, and if it were unfortified the mound would have left a section 
of the city walls vulnerable. A besieger could have used it to dominate 
the city wall on this side. 

All along the north and west sides of the promontory a thick dyke of rub- 
ble marks the line of the walls (pl.4). On the spit forming the end point of 
the promontory large blocks, again not well shaped, survive: they are 
assembled without mortar, but the courses are haphazard. These blocks can 
be seen mainly in the rectangular nose at the end of the spit. (Plates 4, 5, 6.) 

My knowledge of the walls was gained in 1978 and 1981; a colleague 
has told me that in 1988 the masonry, such as it was, was being swiftly 
despoiled. The site gets no government protection, because it is not des- 
ignated an archaeological site. This is because it cannot be so designated 
until a measured survey is done. 


Ditch. One feature which does survive clearly is the ditch. This can be 
seen, though not to its original depth, on all three straight sides of the 
rectangle and on the west side of the promontory. From the base of the 
wall the floor of the ditch slopes gradually down over an unusually long 
distance. The outer side of the ditch rises at a steeper angle. (Plate 2.) 

That the river bank cuts off the ditch on both sides of the north-west 
promontory meant, at Taylor’s visit and no doubt at the ditch’s initial 
creation, that the two sections of ditch approaching the promontory’s tip, 
although joining beneath the snout of the walls, were denied an outer 
bank (that ascending away from the wall, as opposed to descending from 
the foot of the wall). By 1978 more had been lost: the river now drives 
into the west side of the promontory, removing the outer side of the 
ditch here and giving the impression that the builders had sited the wall 
on this side of the promontory directly above a bank descending directly 
into the river. On the other hand the river comes less close to the tip of 
the promontory and to the promontory’s north wall. $ 


28 There is a slight reservation about this point. Taylor's plan is clearly a re-working 
of a sketch or sketches made on the site; but it is quite possible that his sketches were 
imprecise as to the course of the river, which on his published plan describes a suspi- 
ciously symmetrical and regular shape. 
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Appropriateness of the site 


Even before examination of the texts, the appropriateness of the site to 
an urban foundation of the Hellenistic period is striking. The great size 
of the site corresponds not only with the general size of Hellenistic foun- 
dations, but also with the specific information on the size of Tigra- 
nocerta provided by the Classical texts. The implied rectangular shape, 
too, and the evidence of a grid layout are typical of Hellenistic founda- 
tions. 


B. THE ANCIENT SOURCES 


1. Tacitus, Annals xv.4. The Parthian siege of 61 A.D.. Walls, river, ditch. 
“... urbem copia defensorum et magnitudine moenium validam. Ad hoc 
Nicephorius amnis haud spernenda latitudine partem murorum ambit, et 
ducta ingens fossa, qua fluvio diffidebatur.” 
€... a city well-protected by the quantity of its defenders and by the size of 
its walls. Apart from these advantages, the river Nicephorius, its width an 
additional defence, went round a sector of the walls; in the remaining sec- 
tor the river could not be resorted to, and along this sector had been pulled 
a huge ditch." 


(My translation is intended to bring out all the information in the text, 
rather than to suggest its style.) 

The correspondence with Arzan is remarkably close. The breadth of 
the Garzan Su is accurately reflected. The river does and did go round 
part of the walls, in other words the triangular promontory to the north- 
west. Elsewhere there is even now a “huge ditch”; but it is certainly true 
that Tacitus’ description is inaccurate to the extent of implying that there 
was no ditch where the river flowed past the walls. As we have seen, a 
ditch does extend along its north wall and probably did extend along its 
west wall. Still, Tacitus is right to point to the use of the river bank for 
defensive purposes, since the bank’s height gives the north-west side of 
the city walls an added advantage.” 


2? The correspondence was pointed out by Kiepert (1873, 187) and it was on the basis 
of that, the large number of coins (ibid.) and the presence of another “old city” further 
upstream (Kiepert thought that the ruins at Golamasya described by Taylor were inside 
Zercel Kale, which Kiepert calls Nuschirwan-Kale — Kiepert p.188), that Kiepert identi- 
fied Arzan with Tigranocerta. Astonishingly, Kiepert thought the BP put Tigranocerta at 
Amida/Diyarbakır, and took him to task for not putting it in Atjnik' (Kiepert 189-90, 202; 
cf. 188-9)! Kiepert abandoned Arzan as the site of Tigranocerta two years after his paper 
of 1873. 
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Which river does Tacitus mean by the Nicephorius? Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
6.31.129) tells us that the Tigris receives as tributaries from Armenia 
two notable rivers, the Parthenias and the Nicephorion (sic: not -1us), 
and goes on to make the frontier between the Orroei and Adiabeni (i.e. 
between the districts of Osrhoene and Adiabene). The latter frontier is 
certainly south of the Tur Abdin massif, so the two tributaries could be 
further upstream, in the Tigris basin. Pliny’s Parthenias is no doubt the 
Nymphios of Procopius (Buildings 1112.2) which separated the Byzantine 
and Persian empires after the treaty of A.D. 363; in other words (sect. 111.4 
above) the Batman Su. 

The next big tributary is the Garzan Su. There are other large tribu- 
taries in the Tigris basin — the Bitlis Su, Keser Su and Bohtan Su — but 
none with large ancient city sites on their banks. This is, however, to use 
Arzan for the identification of Pliny's Nicephorion, rather than to use 
Pliny's Nicephorion for identifying Tigranocerta. The conclusion to be 
derived from Pliny's information is that if we accept his Parthenias as 
the Batman Su, then his Nicephorion could be the Garzan Su and must 
in any case be in the Tigris basin east of the Batman Su, in other words 
within Aljnik 2 


2. Appian, Mithridatic War 84-6. Lucullus’ capture of Tigranocerta in 
69 B.C. 


84. Lucullus advances on Tigranocerta. Tigranes entrusts the city's 
defences to Mancaeus. Tigranes had surrounded the city with walls fifty 
cubits high; the base of the walls was “full of stables" (inmootact@v 
šv TO Bader yEuovra). In the suburbs were a palace (BaotXstia), hunt- 
ing-grounds (kvvny&cıo) and lakes (Atuvaı). Nearby was a strong 
fortress (ġpovprov). Lucullus’ deputy Sextilius blockades Mancaeus in 
Tigranocerta, plunders the BaciAera, which is not fortified, digs a ditch 
round the city and fortress (Ppovpiov) and begins to undermine the 
wall. 

85: Tigranes approaches with a large force and sends about 6,000 of 
his cavalry to Tigranocerta. They break through the besieging Romans to 
the fortress and bring away the king's concubines. Lucullus sees a 
favourable hill (Loġov ebkarpov) behind Tigranes. Lucullus positions 


30 Whitby (1983, 217) argued that the Nicephorion of Pliny was either the Redwan 
(i.e. the Garzan) Su or the Bohtan. He then concluded that Tigranocerta lay in Arzanene, 
"possibly at one of Consul Taylor's ruined sites on the Redwan" (which would include 
Arzan) or at Siirt. 
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his cavalry in front of the Armenian army, to draw the enemy forward 
and so break their ranks. With the infantry he takes possession of the hill 
unobserved, then descends on the enemy’s baggage carriers. The latter 
flee on their own infantry, which then flees on its cavalry. A rout of 
Tigranes' troops ensues. 

86: Mancaeus, in Tigranocerta, disarms his Greek mercenaries. They, 
however, overpower some of their assailants [1.e. the Armenian troops in 
Tigranocerta], seize some of the spaces between towers (ugoomuopyia) 
and let the Romans up on to the walls. Much plunder follows. 

Appian's account supplies some interesting information. 


(a) The walls of the city were 50 cubits, or about 22 metres, high. The 
walls of Arzan were observed by Taylor to be 20 feet or 64 metres thick 
at the base,?! which would be more than enough to support walls of such 
a height. We do not know the date of the walls seen by Taylor, but it is 
likely that in any rebuilding the width would be preserved; it is most 
unlikely to have increased. We have an extraordinarily broad ditch, 
whose inner side slopes down with unusual gentleness and whose outer 
side comes up sharply. The purpose of digging the ditch in this manner, 
apart from supporting tall walls on loose soil, is perhaps as follows. In 
the first place, the lowest point of the ditch, the most vulnerable point 
for the attacker, is at an unusual distance. There is a minimum down- 
wards angle at which the defenders (whether on top of the wall or inside 
it) will want to shoot. Consequently, the higher the wall, the further 
away from it one will want the lowest point of the ditch (the most vul- 
nerable for the attacker) to be. The mention of stables at the base of the 
wall in Appian's text is some indication that the defenders would have 
been shooting from the top of the wall, which in turn means that for a 
given height of wall the lowest point of the ditch would have to be a lit- 
tle further away. Secondly, the shallow angle is probably meant to guard 
against mines in the soft soil. 


(b) The base of the walls was full of stables. We cannot check the form 
of the ground storey; but an interesting word, “ahir”, “stable”, used 
during my visit of 1978 by one inhabitant of the nearby village to 
describe the north-east gate towers confirms that there may well have 
been stables in the walls at Arzan. It is easy to imagine local tradition 
changing, and the memory of stables being attached to whatever succes- 
sively remains, as the walls crumble. This, of course, includes the gate- 


31 Taylor 1865, 27. 
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towers, the one part of the wall which is not likely to have contained sta- 
bles. 


(c) Palace, park, hunting grounds and lakes. At Golamasya, 12 km. 
upstream of the walled area at Arzan, are some scattered and uninter- 
pretable ruins; much more could be seen in 1861. Taylor called them the 
ruins of a large town," and there is good evidence that there was a large 
settlement here in the Middle Ages (sects. VIII.5 and vIII.6 in part III, 
forthcoming in REArm). 

Just to the east is the village (pl. 8), in which there is a pool lined with 
stone slabs. In 1981 I was told that until recently the pool’s stone had 
been watertight; however somebody driving a bulldozer had disturbed 
the paving in his search for buried gold. Fish had been kept in the pool, 
though I did not find out if the fish had left the pool at the same time as 
the bulldozer had damaged the flagging. The existence of fish in the 
pool, said the locals, explained the village’s Kurdish name of Golamasya 
('fish-pool'). The water comes from a sulphurous spring in a nearby 
hill, and in 1981 was led from the pool in a channel to a mill at the level 
of the river and beneath the shelf stretching along the river’s bank, on 
which both the walled site and Golamasya lie. Opposite the village of 
Golamasya is the castle of Zercel Kale, on a hill-top well above the 
river: this will be discussed in the next sub-section. 

I did not ask to see the pool; it was only afterwards that I realised its 
significance. A pool lined with flagstones is quite abnormal in a village 
and, whatever the pool’s dimensions, the nature of its purpose needs 
explanation. The water flows down to a mill, but the pool, which is well 
away from and above the mill, is not needed and was not designed for 
the mill’s purposes. To water cattle? Much more likely, the pool is one 
of Tigran’s Aiuvaı: the word can sometimes mean “pool”. Why would 
Tigran have wanted a pool or pools, perhaps near or outside his palace? 
Perhaps it was, as in the Middle Ages (sect. VIII.6, in part III) and 
recently, a fish-pool. Fish, in popular Zoroastrian custom, are eaten in 
the New Year. 

Perhaps the ruins just south-west of the village are on the site of 
Tigran’s BaotAeıa, or some building connected with it? No other site 


32 Present state, Sinclair 11.299; Taylor 1865, 27-8. 

33 “Gol” is the Turkish “göl”, “lake”; “masi” in Kurdish means “fish”, and 
“masiya” is perhaps a shortened form of the plural “masiyan” (McCarus 1958, 48). “-a” 
will be the izafet infix which forms the complex term “pool of fishes”. At the time of 
Taylor’s visit in 1861 the village was called “Kanı Masee”, “Fish Spring”; Kurdish 
"kani" means “spring”. 
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for the Doc cu has been found so far, though no thorough search has 
been made. In any case the few stones that we can see are no doubt the 
remains of later buildings. Still, the site is near the pool; perhaps the 
palace housed a temple? 

As for the parks and hunting-grounds, the flat shelf, about 3 km. wide, 
along the east bank of the Garzan Su, would easily provide space for these. 
With the hunting-ground Tigran was probably imitating the Parthian kings. 


(d) The strong fortress (ġpovprov) near the city. At the start of Sextil- 
ius’ siege of Tigranocerta, he dug a ditch round the city and fortress 
(84). It was this fortress to which the 6,000-strong detachment of 
Armenian cavalry broke through the besieging Romans and rescued 
Tigran's concubines (85). The mound on the south-west side of the city 
may well be the fortress. At any rate the fortress is likely to have been 
near the city wall, otherwise the Romans are unlikely to have been able 
to blockade by digging the same ditch. There is an alternative fort, that 
at the tip of the triangular promontory. Taylor's sketch-plan, however, 
presents this fort as one which is secondary to the overall outline of the 
walls, and in any case it is within the walls: the description requires that 
it be outside them. 


(e) The hill behind Tigranes of which possession is taken by Lucullus. 
From the hill-top, Lucullus' troops then rush down on Tigran's baggage- 
carriers, whose flight causes the rout of Tigran's army. (85) 

Here we shall anticipate the argument of the next sub-section, which 
concerns Plutarch's account of the same capture of Tigranocerta by 
Lucullus. More clues are given by Plutarch as to the identity of the hill. 
It will be argued that Plutarch’s flat-topped hill is that now topped by 
Zercel Kale opposite Golamasya. 

In Appian’s account Lucullus descends on the baggage-train, in front 
of which is the infantry, and in front of that again the cavalry. Tigran's 
infantry and cavalry are trapped between the hill, to one side; the river, 
on the opposite side from the hill; the Roman cavalry in front; and the 
baggage-train behind. Lucullus’ descent on the baggage-train is a formi- 
dable and cold-blooded manoeuvre; the panic of the baggage-train prob- 
ably formed part of Lucullus’ calculation. 


(f) The spaces between the towers of Tigranocerta's wall. The existence 
of spaces between the towers only tells us that there were towers, which 
of course does not help in the interpretation of Arzan's walls. Still, in 
excavations (of whichever site) the point might come in useful. 
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To sum up the value of Appian’s account in the attempt to identify 
Tigranocerta: in respect of the walls’ height, the stables, palace, park, 
hunting grounds and lakes, and of the fortress and hill captured by 
Lucullus, Appian’s text furnishes useful clues as to the built structures 
and location of Tigranocerta. Of these clues some strongly suggest 
Arzan, others are at least consistent with the site. 


3. Plutarch, Life of Lucullus xXV.3-xXIX.4. Lucullus’ capture of Tigra- 
nocerta in 69 B.c.: a more detailed version. 


Plutarch’s and Appian’s accounts each mention details that the other 
does not. Beside the question of consistency between Plutarch and the 
topography of Arzan and its district, we have to raise the question of 
consistency between Appian and Plutarch, on the assumption of Arzan 
and its environs as the scene of events. 

XXV.3-5: Mithrobarzanes, Tigranes’ deputy, attacks Lucullus' camp 
outside Tigranocerta, but is defeated. Tigranes decides to abandon Tigra- 
nocerta, and flees to the Taurus. 

XXVI.3-5: Tigranes decides to attack Lucullus, after being joined by so 
many forces from diverse regions of his empire. XXVII.1-2: he crosses the 
Taurus and looks down on the Roman army besieging Tigranocerta. 
Lucullus divides his forces: one part is to engage Tigran and the other is 
to continue the siege. 

XXVIL3. Lucullus [with the first part of his army, which is to attack 
Tigranes], encamps by the river in a great plain. Tigran and his army 
scoff at the small size of Lucullus’ forces. Next day, Lucullus’ troops are 
wearing their full armour. Tigran’s army is to the east of the river. How- 
ever the river takes a turn to the west at the point where it is easiest to 
ford. Lucullus leads his troops “in that direction” first, and Tigran 
thinks he is retreating. His mistake is pointed out to him: the Roman 
force is in full armour and battle dress. Lucullus’ force then turns to 
cross the river. Tigran cries out “What, are they attacking?” and, in 
great confusion, his army forms up. The king is with the main body, and 
there is a left and a right wing; in front of the latter is the bulk of the cat- 
aphracts [heavily armoured cavalry]. 

XXVIII.1. Lucullus crosses the river. XxVIII.2. Tigranes’ cataphracts are 
stationed at the foot of a hill crowned by a broad and level space. The 
approach to the hill [from the ford] is only about four stades, and neither 
rough nor steep. Lucullus orders his Thracian and Galatian cavalry to 
attack Tigranes’ cavalry in the flank. xxvu.3. With two cohorts, Lucul- 
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lus hastens eagerly towards the hill and reaches the top. xxvm.4. He 
charges down the hill, and Tigranes’ mail-clad cavalry flee. Tigranes 
flees. 

XXIX.2-3. The Greeks in Tigranocerta have mutinied against the Armen- 
ians, and are ready to hand the city over to Lucullus. So Lucullus 
assaults and captures the city. 


Lucullus, to attack Tigranes, camped by the river in a great plain 
(xXVIL3). Such a great plain exists, stretching all the way along the east 
bank from the walled site of Arzan to Golamasya and further upstream. 
Tigranes' army, according to the text, is to the east of the river (XXVIL3). 

The river took a turn to the west at the point where it was easiest to 
ford (xxvr3). The Garzan Su does make a turn from south to south- 
west, just upstream of Zercel Kale and Golamasya. It is just by Gola- 
masya that the river is easiest to ford.?^ Given the difficulty in a battle of 
remembering directions (north, south etc.) and the difficulty of preserv- 
ing the memory in the transmission to Plutarch's pen, it is understand- 
able that Plutarch should say “west” rather than “south-west”. 

Lucullus led his troops “in that direction” [the reference of the phrase 
will be discussed] first, and Tigranes thought he was retreating (XXVII.3) 
[again the reason why Tigranes thought so will be discussed below]. 
Then Tigranes is disabused of his mistake, and forms up his troops. 
Lucullus crosses the river. Tigranes’ cavalry were stationed at the foot of 
the hill, in front of his left wing. 

The “considerable hill” is admirably matched by the hill of Zercel 
Kale (pl. 7), the flatness of whose top is striking (in reality the hill 
belongs in origin to the plateau at the edge of the hill massif; it was iso- 
lated by the carving of deep ravines in the plateau's surface)??. Moreover 
Zercel Kale is just downstream of the river’s turn to the south-west. So 
Tigranes’ army is ranged between the hill of Zercel Kale and the river. 

But from now on difficulties are encountered in the attempt to fit 
Plutarch’s account with the topography of Zercel Kale and the Garzan 
Su. Tigranes first supposes that Lucullus is retreating, then realises he is 


34 The Mesopotamia Handbook 1917 (p.307) says that at Golamasya the river divides 
into six streams, even in flood, so that the river is fordable even in flood. This point, 
though, must be a little upstream, or less likely downstream, of our fording-point in 1981, 
which was dead opposite Golamasya. 

35 The ravines, in other words, form those sides of the hill which face the remainder 
of the plateau. The other sides of the hill fall further, as they belong to the escarpment 
delimiting the plateau as a whole. That escarpment falls to the strip of flat land by the 
river. 
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attacking: Lucullus then crosses the river. This means that before Lucul- 
lus crosses, Tigran’s army and Lucullus’ force must be on opposite sides 
of the river. On the other hand Lucullus, we have argued, has encamped 
on the east bank; but the text says that Tigranes was on the east bank. So 
the text is incompatible with the topography. 

Another difficulty arises. The hill of Zercel Kale is on the west bank. 
So ıf Tigran’s cataphracts are to be beneath that hill, his army as a whole 
must be on the west bank, contradicting the text on a second count. 

Why does Tigranes wrongly suppose that Lucullus is retreating? He 
can only do so if Lucullus’ direction of march is deceptive or ambigu- 
ous. On the supposition that Tigran is on the river's west bank, inside 
the river’s bend, it is ambiguous. Lucullus is marching upstream on the 
east bank. If, having reached the bend, he continues in the same direc- 
tion, he will be distancing himself from Tigran’s forces and gradually 
draw away from the river. Tigranes supposes, wrongly, that he will do 
just this, and so imagines he is retreating. A retreat by continuing in the 
same direction beyond the river’s bend is the first alternative. The sec- 
ond alternative is that Lucullus will turn left and cross at the bend, then 
attack Tigranes. As far as the bend he will march along exactly the same 
line as he would if the first alternative were to be true. Tigranes fails to 
see the ambiguity in Lucullus’ direction of march. 

However there can only be an ambiguity on the assumption that 
Tigranes has drawn up his troops on the west bank. The text, therefore, 
contradicts the topography on a third count. 

One could argue that the wrong site for Tigranocerta had been chosen, 
which is why the topography will not fit. Alternatively one could assume 
that Plutarch’s narrative is too confused to allow a systematic corre- 
spondence with local topography. But the mismatch with the district of 
Arzan in all three cases of incompatibility is a simple matter of compass 
directions. If we say that Tigran was to the west of the river rather than 
the east, the text fits well and no confusion remains. Assuming a mistake 
in the text is not a solution to be accepted easily, but the result is a good 
match, and we shall see that the district of Arzan fits much better than 
the local topographies of Silvan or Kızıltepe. 

The battle will now be re-run, with Tigran on the west bank and 
Lucullus, as before, on the east, approaching from the direction of the 
walled city. The stream takes a turn to the west (for the time being we 
will keep the assumption of a westward, not a south-westward, turn) at 
the easiest fording-point. Lucullus approaches that point, and Tigran 
thinks he is retreating. (See fig. 2.) 
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Tigran supposes Lucullus is not about to ford the stream at the bend 
and attack him. Instead he thinks that, having reached the bend, Lucul- 
lus will not cross, but continue in the same direction and gradually dis- 
tance himself from his, Tigran’s, troops. Of course his troops’ battle- 
dress and armour should make it clear, to the accurate observer, that he 
intends to cross the river and attack. Here is Tigran's mistake, inspired 
by contempt. The reconstruction will work, of course, if the river turns 
south-west (which it does) rather than west. 

When Lucullus crosses, he is confronted by an army composed of: the 
main body, including Tigran; a left wing and a right wing; and in front 
of the latter the cataphracts, who are at the foot of the hill. 

Here again difficulties arise. If its enemy had just crossed to the west 
bank at the bend, an army beneath Zercel Kale would have to face east 
(really north-east on the true orientation). Zercel Kale would be to the 
Armenians’ left. Yet according to the text, the cataphracts, who were at 
the foot of the hill, were in front of the right wing. 

Otherwise, again, the local topography fits excellently. The most pru- 
dent way out of the contradiction seems, agaln, to assume a simple mis- 
take. Plutarch should have said the cataphracts, who were at the foot of 
the hill, were in front of Tigran's left; instead he says the right wing. 
(See fig. 2.) After this, the guestion is whether Silvan or Kiziltepe can do 
any better. 

But to try to reconcile Plutarch and Appian, given the assumption that 
events take place at the Golamasya ford, is much more difficult. At least 
they agree broadly about Lucullus' use of the hill. But Appian has 
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Fig. 2. Lucullus’ defeat of Tigranes, according to Plutarch. 
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Lucullus draw the Armenian cavalry forward in a feint; in Plutarch there 
is no mention of a feint, except in so far as the attack of the Thracian and 
Galatian cavalry on the cataphracts is such. From the hill, Lucullus attacks 
the baggage-carriers according to Appian, but the cataphracts according to 
Plutarch. However enough points of agreement remain to make us think 
the two authors are drawing ultimately on the same sources for the same 
battle. So the two authors agree on the general turn of events in the battle 
and are consistent with several distinctive features of local topography, if 
the two simple mistakes in Plutarch’s version are assumed. 


4. Ptolemy v.13.22. Maipa and Tigranocerta 


As Hewsen” has pointed out, Ptolemy mentions both Mama and Tigra- 
nocerta in his list of cities of southern Armenia, which, taken at face 
value, means that Mama cannot be Tigranocerta. "Mamma" may well be 
a version of a forerunner of Syriac “Maiphergat”, and would therefore 
be a predecessor, no doubt on the same site, of Martyropolis, which was 
founded c.410 and known in Syriac as Maiphergat and in Arabic as 
Mayyafarigin. This implies that Tigranocerta cannot be Silvan. Nor can 
it be Kiziltepe, which for Ptolemy would not have been part of Armenia 
at all. By elimination one might suppose that Ptolemy’s information 
points to Arzan. 

The same list in Ptolemy also contains the city of Cholimma. As we 
shall argue in sect. VIII.5 (part III, forthcoming), the latter form very 
likely represents a local name which re-appears in the sixth century in 
the Greek form Chlomaron and in the early seventh century in the 
Armenian form K timar. These names, it will be argued, designate the 
city of Arzan. By the same argument as above, if Ptolemy designates the 
city of Arzan under the name Cholimma, he cannot designate it under 
the name Tigranocerta. It cannot, therefore, be Tigranocerta. 

The solution must be that Ptolemy supports none of the candidates, 
because his information dates from a time before the foundation of 
Tigranocerta. The name “Tigranocerta” was then added to the list, but 
the name which designated the predecessor settlement was not with- 
drawn. However while it is true to say that Ptolemy’s text fails to sup- 
port any of the candidates, it is not true to say it fails to provide reasons 
for ruling one of them out. By placing Tigranocerta in southern Arme- 
nia, Ptolemy suggests it is not Kızıltepe. 


36 Hewsen 1985, 77. 
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5. Pliny the Elder, Natural History 6.9.26 


“Oppida celebrantur in [Armenia] Minore Caesarea, Aza, Nicopolis, in 
Maiore Arsamosata Euphrati proximum, Tigri Carcathiocerta, in excelso 
autem Tigranocerta, at in campis iuxta Araxen Artaxata.” 


The phrase “in excelso autem” is puzzling. Carcathiocerta, the present 
Egil, lies above the gorge of the Erganı Maden Su, a branch of the 
Tigris," and so could, with allowances, be called near the Tigris. But to 
say “in excelso autem” of Tigranocerta, if Tigranocerta is Arzan, is 
strange, given that *autem" should contrast Carcathiocerta and Tigra- 
nocerta. The case for calling Egil “in excelso" is far better than for 
Arzan. Next Pliny contrasts Artaxata with Tigranocerta, and by saying 
"in campis iuxta Araxen" appears to imply that Tigranocerta either was 
not among fields or was not by a river. If at Arzan, it was probably 
among fields and certainly by a river. 

Pliny was badly informed about Armenia,' and it is likely he is being 
maladroit, though not entirely ignorant, here. One possible explanation 
is simple. *In excelso" could certainly describe the promontory of walls, 
partly jutting out into the river above a steep bank, and there is no such 
feature at Artaxata; “in campis" might be thought to do duty as a way 
of saying so. 

The likely explanation is more complicated. The hill of Zercel Kale 
upstream of the city of Arzan would much more justly be described as 
“in excelso". Of course that hill is not part of the city of Arzan, but it 
could be described as part of the general complex of settlements brought 
into being at the time of Tigranocerta's foundation. If mistakes of mem- 
ory and understanding occurred in the process of transmission of infor- 
mation from Pliny's ultimate sources to Pliny himself, then what started 
as an attribute of the hill may have ended as an attribute of the city. 

In sect. VIII.6 (part III, forthcoming) below it will be argued that an 
Arabic source of the 13th century A.D. fails to make any distinction 
between Arzan and Zercel Kale. Information about the one is combined 
with information about the other as if both were pertinent to the same 
site. The probable reason is that the city does to an extent rise above the 
river as Zercel Kale does, and the Arabic word *qal'a" is applicable to 


37 Sinclair ı1.196-9. 

38 Nat. Hist. 6.31.129: acording to Pliny, the Tigris first goes through lakes Arethusa 
and Thespitis (? Hazar Gölü and L.Van), goes underground and re-emerges. Pliny 
accepts, apparently with some reserve, that at one point the Tigris and Arsanias (Lower 
Euphrates) are so close together that in flood they are contiguous, but do not mingle. 
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Zercel Kale, the riverside citadel of Arzan on the promontory and the 
whole of the walled site of Arzan. 

A similar confusion may lie beneath Pliny’s phrase. This is not so 
much the transfer of an attribute from one site to another as the confu- 
sion of one site with the other. At any rate it is clear that Pliny’s ultimate 
sources, whatever they were, may have contained much more informa- 
tion than that appearing in Pliny’s text. In transmission, elements of the 
original information could have been dislocated and wrongly re-assem- 
bled. 

The above is only a possibility. Pliny’s text fits Arzan, but very awk- 
wardly. Silvan and Kızıltepe fare better. 


6. Finds of coins 


Herzfeld learnt that many coins of Tigran had been found at Arzan.”” A 
good number of Tigran's coins was found in the Nisibis hoard;^? on the 
other hand Silvan has no coins of Tigran to show, nor does Kiziltepe, 
though other coins of the Classical period have been found there". 


7. Local tradition 


In 1978 the agha (lord) of the village of Seyhyunus, about a kilometre 
south of Arzan, told me the local tradition connected with the city site at 
Arzan: its king went to Amasya and married the daughter of its king! 
Amasya was the capital of Mithridates's kingdom of Pontus, and Tigran 
married his daughter. The agha did not mention the name Tigranocerta 
or Arzan, or the names Tigran or Mithridates. Nevertheless the story 
may well be a memory of Tigran. No such accurate memory of him is 
preserved, as far as I know, at Silvan or Kızıltepe. 


8. A previous settlement 


Appian (Mithridatic War 67) says that Tigran settled his Cappadocian 
captives in Tigranocerta, where he had assumed the crown of Armenia. 
Since the latter event must have taken place soon after his accession to 


3? Guyer 1916, 207 n.2, quoted by Dillemann, 263. Guyer does not say Herzfeld went 
to the site, and he could have heard of the coins without going there. Taylor (1865, 27) 
reports extraordinary guantities of coins from Arzan, without giving any dates. Kiepert 
(1873, 187) saw the relevance of the coins to Tigranocerta. For more on Kiepert, 
seen. 29. 

40 Seyrig 1955, quoted Dillemann 81, n.3. 

^! See p. 238. 
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the throne, and all his conquests came before the foundation of the city, 
Appian’s text, taken seriously, implies that Tigran chose as site for 
Tigranocerta the place, no doubt a town, where he had been crowned. 
Some do want to take seriously this deduction from Appian," but for 
others the idea of choosing the site for such a vain or sentimental reason 
may seem literary embroidery. However it does not matter if Appian 
was right or wrong. 

In section vm.3 (part III, forthcoming) we shall be arguing, from 6th- 
and 7th-century evidence, that in the late 6th century A.D. the city at 
Arzan was known, in Greek, by the name of Chlomaron. That this is so 
near the name Kullimmeri known from Assyrian texts concerned with 
Oth- and particularly 7th-century B.C. fighting in the area suggests that 
there was a settlement on the same site before the foundation of Tigra- 
nocerta. In section 4 above it was also argued, ultimately from the same 
6th- and 7th-century evidence, that Ptolemy's Cholimma was Chlo- 
maron. That, too, would imply a previous settlement on the site of 
Arzan. 

From the sources concerned with the late sixth century A.D. it 1s clear 
that the Aphoumon of that period was a settlement near Chlomaron; 
drawing on the proposition, admittedly, that Zercel Kale was the site of 
the 7th-century B.c. local capital of Ubbume, it will be concluded in sect. 
VIIL3 (again in part III, forthcoming) that Aphoumon was Zercel Kale. 
But, even doing without the identification of Ubbume with Zercel Kale, 
the clues seemed to fit the eguation of Aphoumon and Zercel Kale. So it 
is reasonable to look for Ubbume at Zercel Kale. 

The clues from the Assyrian evidence fit. Ubbume was the capital of 
Šupria, a kingdom which seems to have been more or less coterminous 
with Aljnik'. The fortified town “rested on top of a mighty mountain 
like a cloud”: making allowances for Assyrian hyperbole, it is easy to 
recognise Zercel Kale here. In 673 Esarhaddon of Assyria had a ramp 
built in order to capture Ubbume; the inhabitants set fire to the ramp; 
but the flames were “turned toward” Ubbume and its wall was burned, 
whereas the ramp was not seriously damaged. This again is suggestive 
of Zercel Kale, where the deep ravines might have required a ramp for 
some such instrument as a battering-ram, and where the flames from 
burning material thrown on to the ramp might have started to burn the 
walls on account of the slope.” 


2 E.g. Lehmann-Haupt 1910, 1.382. 
^ From the Assyrian records collected in Luckenbill. (a) Ubbume. 1, nos.598-600 
(mountain; ramp); cf. no.593 (cause of reprisal). (b) Kullimmeri. m, no.553 (city); no.608 
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By the time of the foundation of Tigranocerta Supria was part of 
Greater Armenia, but the capital of the district was no doubt at one of 
the sites along this stretch of the Garzan Su. Above (IV.3) it was argued 
that the hill of Zercel Kale was the hill by gaining which Lucullus 
defeated Tigran in 69 B.c.. That suggests that no settlement stood on top 
of the hill by that date. Perhaps, then, the local capital was at Kullim- 
meri, later Arzan. On the other hand Ubbume might have moved to 
Golamasya (to be the site of Tigran's Pacista), and functioned as cap- 
ital on the new site. 

The rival site at Silvan can also claim a predecessor settlement, 1f we 
admit that the Maipa mentioned by Ptolemy in the 2nd century A.D. prob- 
ably also existed in the early Ist century B.c.. But Silvan cannot claim 
the respectability of the Assyrian sources or the likelihood of having 
been the capital of a small kingdom. 


9. Summary and conclusion 


The information in the BP and Eutropius led us to examine Arzan as a 
candidate for the site of Tigranocerta. The size and layout of Arzan in 
themselves recommended the site as that of a late Hellenistic foundation, 
capital of a large kingdom. We found a striking correspondence between 
the site of Arzan and the terse comments on the built structures and other 
features of Tigranocerta made by Tacitus in the Annals. Certain details in 
Applan's account of the capture of Tigranocerta in 69 B.C. again corre- 
spond in a striking manner to features of the site and its environs. In par- 
ticular, the Aluvo1 mentioned as being in the environs of Tigranocerta 
find a remarkable counterpart in the stone-lined pool at Golamasya. 
Plutarch’s more detailed description of the city’s capture by Lucullus 
in 69 B.C. again assumes a local topography which, apart from certain 
errors, is accurately matched by Arzan and the nearby area of Gola- 
masya and Zercel Kale. In particular, it is remarkable how well the hill 
of Zercel Kale corresponds to Plutarch's “flat-topped hill", which 


(city); no.854 (with Ubbume). The coincidence of names was first pointed out by Mark- 
wart (1901, 159) and taken up by Hübschmann (1904, 307) to show that 6th-century 
Chlomaron and Aphoumon had predecessor settlements. Hübschmann quotes from an 
edition of the Assyrian documents different to Luckenbill's. See also Diakonoff 84, 90-1. 

On Šupria, Diakonoff, index, “Subria”, esp. pp. 83, 84, 86, 88, 90-1. Diakonoff puts 
the kingdom in the Sasun mountains, no doubt because he misinterprets the passage con- 
cerning the siege (Luckenbill II, nos.598-600), and because he follows Adontz in placing 
Ubbume and Aphoumon in the hills south of the Kulp basin, where the modern village of 
Fum lies. 
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played so critical a role in Tigran’s defeat. Plutarch’s account strongly 
suggests Arzan as the sıte of Tigranocerta, provided that certain errors in 
respect of compass directions are assumed to have been made. 

Other arguments are minor, but worth considering. Pliny’s “in 
excelso”, probably a highly distorted piece of information, is at least 
consistent with Arzan; marginal pointers are provided by the finds of 
coins and by the local tradition of the king whose daughter married the 
king of Amasya. 


V. STRABO AND THE 37 MILES OF TACITUS 


After examining the strong case for Arzan, it is now time to look at the 
two authors whose evidence has been held to militate against either Sil- 
van or Arzan. 


1. Strabo 


X1.12.4 and XVI.1.23. The phrase which above all has decided scholars in 
favour of siting Tigranocerta on the Mesopotamian plain is 
TO Mäcıov, TO bnepkeluevov TNS Nioipioc Opoc Kai vov Twpa- 
VOKEPTOV 


“Masius, the mountain which lies above Nisibis and Tigranocerta” 
(X1.12.4). 


There is a second, which at any rate in respect of Tigranocerta carrles 
the same information: 
(Antioch of Mygdonia) bno TO Macio Keınevnv kai Twypavokepra Kai 
Kappa .... 


(Antioch of Mygdonia, i.e. Nisibis) “which lies below Masius, and 
Tigranocerta, and Carrhae ....” (XVI.1.23). 


This seems to place Tigranocerta in a line of cities, all of which lie south 
of the Tur Abdin-Mazi Daš range, in Mesopotamia. 

Strabo’s account of Armenia as a whole (X1.14.1-16), though cursory, is 
accurate, provided certain of the geographical terms in the north and 
north-east are elucidated. It is just in the southern region of Armenia, 
where he deals with the Taurus, Mt. Masius and Sophene, that Strabo’s 
text betrays a pervasive muddle. For clarity's sake we will explain the 
geographical terms first. 

The Taurus is an important mountain range which starts in western 
Anatolia near the south coast, and stretches eastward as far as the district 
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south of Lake Van, where it turns gradually towards the south. By the 
time it begins to progress southward, the range is known as the Zagros, 
and forms the present border between Iran and Irag. The Anti-Taurus is 
a lower range which starts north-eastward from a knot of mountains in 
the Taurus at the northern corner of Cilicia. To the south of and separ- 
ated from the Taurus, and roughly parallel to it, is a belt of limestone 
hills stretching from Cudi Daš in the east to a point not far south-east 
of Karaca Daš in the west. To the south of these hills is the 
Mesopotamian plain. At a point adjoining Karaca Daš on its south-west 
side the belt of hills resumes: the range always stands in a clear escarp- 
ment out of the Mesopotamian plain until the Euphrates is reached. The 
limestone hills are broken through by the river Tigris just west of Cudi 
Daš. Immediately west of the Tigris gorge is a sector known as the Tur 
Abdin. The sector west of Mardin is called the Mazi Dag: this stretches 
up to the vicinity of Karaca Dag. In strict terms there is a part of these 
limestone hills between the Tur Abdin and Mazi Daš which lacks a 
name. 

The river Tigris rises in the Taurus mountains (it has various 
branches) and is forced to make its sharp easterly turn by just this belt of 
limestone hills. It only turns south again by breaking through the hills. 
The district between the Taurus to the north, the Tur Abdin-Mazi Daš 
hills to the south and Karaca Daš to the west is the Tigris basin. 

In Classical and Late Classical times the south-western border of 
Armenian territory, though not necessarily of the kingdom of Greater 
Armenia, came through the Tigris basin in such a way that only its west- 
ern end was zot Armenian territory. The Tur Abdin-Mazi Daš hills were 
not Armenian territory either. The kingdom of Sophene, which only 
existed in the Classical period, comprised the west part of the Armenian 
territory in the Tigris basin (the border would have been the Batman Su) 
and, north of the Taurus, an area in the corner between Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus. (The kingdom of Sophene was larger than the later Cop'k' 
Mec/Sophanene. The latter was confined to the west half of the Tigris 
basin, and did not occupy all of that, since its northern, more hilly areas 
constituted the district of Angl tun/Ingilene.) 

Strabo’s muddle is to assume that the Tur Abdin-Mazı Daš hills, 
which he calls Mt. Masius, are part of the Taurus range. The result is 
that the Tigris basin is squeezed out of existence, and there is nowhere 
to put Tigranocerta but south of the Tur Abdin-Mazi Daš hills, along 
with Nisibis. Even in the passage where the first of the phrases quoted 
occur, the muddle can be detected. 
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X1.12.4. The mountains on the south [Strabo has just dealt with the Anti- 
Taurus and other ranges further north-east], as they stretch eastward 
from Cappadocia and Commagene are, at the beginning, called the Tau- 
rus tout simple and the Taurus separates Sophene and the rest of Arme- 
nia from Mesopotamia: some, however, call [this sector] the Gordyaean 
mountains. Among these are Masius, the mountain which lies above 
Nisibis and Tigranocerta. Then the range rises higher and is called 
Niphates. [Then follows a mention of the sources of the Tigris, which 
Strabo places too far east.] From the Niphates the chain extends further 
and further, and forms the Zagrian mountain, which separates Media and 
Babylonıa ... 


Masius is made out to be part of Taurus; Sophene and the rest of Arme- 
nia are said to be separated from Mesopotamia by the Taurus range, 
because there is nowhere south of the Taurus for them to go. $ 


It is in the light of such a confusion that the second passage concerning 
Tigranocerta quoted above (XVI.1.23) should be judged.? 

Syme suggests (1983, 63) that the two passages of Strabo which place 
Tigranocerta below Mt. Masius, and with which this section began, 
belong, Strabo’s additions apart, to an earlier author’s text, written 
before the foundation of Tigranocerta. Strabo incorporated sections of 
the previous author’s text into his own, and introduced into them the 
mention of Tigranocerta. Certainly the grammar of the two passages 


44 In other passages where the subject is Sophene only, and not places in the Tigris 
basin to the east of Sophene, the mistake does not matter, or conceivably is not made: 
XI.14.2, “Masius is the range which lies above and to the north of the Mygdonians of 
Mesopotamia, in whose country is Nisibis; to the north lies Sophene, between Masius and 
the Anti-Taurus”. These statements are surely correct! 

I find it hard to agree with Syme (1983, 64), who says that in this passage Mt. Masius 
is equated with the Taurus. Syme accepts Strabo’s definition of Sophene as lying between 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus (XI.12.4), whereas in fact it spread south of the Taurus, precisely 
as far as Masius. Syme is wrong also to say that “Masius” means “mountain” in Armen- 
ian. 
^ Syme (1983, 65) deals with two more passages in Strabo: x11.2.9, where, as before, 
the implication is that Tigranocerta is in Mesopotamia. Tigran's Cappadocian captives are 
forced to move to Mesopotamia, and for the most part Tigran uses them to people Tigran- 
ocerta. The second is the problem of X1.14.15: 


šni TOGOLTOV Ó £GapOsic Kal TOMV EKTLOE nANolov TNS TIpnptag 


Syme solves this by pointing to Pliny’s use of Tigranocerta and Iberia as the southern and 
northern limits of Armenia (Nat. Hist. 6.27). Since the former capital of Armenia, Artax- 
ata, lay near Iberia, Syme plausibly suggests that a phrase such as <àvtitahov TN dpyY- 
did TN> has dropped out in front of zAnotov ths IBnpiac. This would contrast Artax- 
ata and Tigranocerta both as cities and as landmarks at opposite ends of Armenia. 
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supports this. The argument as to Strabo’s adaptation of a pre-existing 
text is independent of that concerning his mistake about Masius; but on 
the assumption that he made the mistake about Masius, it also tells us 
how he introduced that mistake into his text. 


2. The 37 miles of Tacitus 


In the narrative of the Parthian siege of Tigranocerta in A.D. 61, the text 
of Tacitus’ Annals (XV.5) gives the distance of 37 miles between Nisibis 
and Tigranocerta. This corresponds exactly to the 55 km. in a direct line 
between modern Nusaybin and Kızıltepe, a town on the Mesopotamian 
plain. This statement has been held to clinch the case for Tigranocerta’s 
having been built at what is now Kızıltepe.*° 

In section v1.4” we shall point out that two medieval Arab geogra- 
phers give the same figure between Nusaybin and Arzan (not, admit- 
tedly, Tigranocerta), but in parasangs rather than miles. The phrase 
detailing the distance of 37 miles, ıt will be argued, comes ultimately 
from a map, whose form was related to that of the Tabula Peutingeri- 
ana. However the distances on this map were given in parasangs, not 
miles. The phrase detailing the distance of 37 miles in Tacitus’ text is 
the result of an interpolation of the Middle Ages: after the interpolation 
the unit of distance was changed from parasangs to miles. 

Even without the evidence of the Arab geographers, the argument 
from the figure of 37 miles in Tacitus’ text is subject to serious objec- 
tions. Would Tacitus or anybody else have had access to a straight-line 
measurement along the ground? If the track in question really did go 
dead straight, was it accurately measured? However the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, our only source for the alignments of roads in the period, does 
not give a straight-line route, in so far as Kiziltepe features on it at all. 
The route goes through Amouda, which lies a few km. south of the 
straight line between the two sites (see sect. VIL4). It would be fairer to 
measure along this alignment to start with. The correspondence with the 
37 miles of Tacitus would then not be so close. 


3. Conclusion 


We saw in sects. III and IV that the site of Arzan matches with remark- 
able closeness the features suggested by various Classical texts. The pre- 


4 E.g. Dillemann 252-3. 
47 In the second part of this article, forthcoming in REArm. 
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sent section deals, in the first place, with two passages from Strabo 
which have been interpreted as demonstrating that Tigranocerta lay 
south of the Mazi Daš-Tur Abdin range. Syme’s argument strongly indi- 
cates that Strabo confused that range with the Taurus. Since Strabo 
states that Tigranocerta lay below Mt. Masius, the most cogent deduc- 
tion to be made from his evidence is that Tigranocerta lay below the 
Taurus, which means between the Taurus mountains and the Mazi Dag- 
Tur Abdin range. Both Silvan and Arzan lie between the two ranges, and 
Strabo's text therefore argues for both with egual strength. This means 
that Arzan’s claim is consistent with Strabo's text, rather than incompat- 
ible with it. Strabo’s evidence, therefore, does not damage the argument 
of sects. III and Iv, which developed the case for Arzan. 

A similar point applies in connection with the passage in Tacitus' 
Annals which gives 37 miles as the distance between Nisibis and Tigran- 
ocerta. Although the provenance and reliability of the statement in Tac- 
itus’ text have yet to be discussed, it can at least be said at this stage that 
the statement’s provenance and reliability are in doubt. This in turn 
means that the text does not unambiguously favour Kiziltepe as the site 
of Tigranocerta, and correspondingly it does not damage the case for 
Arzan. Our comments on this passage of Tacitus, however, do not con- 
stitute an obstacle to the candidature of Silvan or even of Kiziltepe. 


APPENDIX 


ARGUMENTS FOR SILVAN AND KIZILTEPE 
I. Silvan 


Silvan lies on a shelf in the lower levels of the Taurus foothills. It over- 
looks from a good height the flat or undulating floor of the Tigris basın 
to the south. The Batman Su flows beneath the “shelf” on its east side, 
as a tongue of easy land pushes into the hills at this point. The Late Clas- 
sical and medieval city's walled area took the form of a rough guadrilat- 
eral about 650 m. long from east to west and 500 yards wide from north 
to south. 

The story of the city's foundation, as Martyropolis, in about A.D. 410 
by bishop Marutha rests on good evidence: the bishop brought back the 
bones of the martyrs killed by Shahpur II in Persia, and buried them here 
in a church which he built. Still, by itself this foundation story would not 
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preclude the prior existence of a city. The city played an important role 
in the border fighting between Byzantine and Persians in the sixth cen- 
tury. In the tenth century it became the capital of Sayf al-Dawla, a 
resourceful opponent of the Byzantine push into Armenia at the time. 
The Kurdish Marwanid emirate also made Mayyafarigin (the city’s Ara- 
bic name) its capital in the 11th century, and for a time in the 12th cen- 
tury the city was the base of a small branch of the Turkish Artukid 
dynasty. But in that century as a whole and in the first part of the 13th 
century ıt formed part of the dominions of the Mardin branch of the 
Artukids. After a period during which its territory formed a small estate 
in the mosaic of Ayyubid domains, it was captured by the Mongols in 
1258 and therafter played no important political role. All four dynasties 
(Hamdanid, Marwanid, Artukid and Ayyubid) built copiously at Mayya- 
farigin. Some of this building still stands, mainly on the walls. 

The case for eguating Silvan with Tigranocerta was most extensively 
made out by Lehmann-Haupt in Armenien Einst und Jetzt, voll 
Lehmann-Haupt will be taken to represent the whole case. 


A. Tigranocerta in Atjnik' 


The 4th- and 5th-century evidence examined above is clear enough that 
Tigranocerta was in Atjnik' and not in Cop'k' Mec (Gr. Sophanene). Sil- 
van, Gr. Martyropolis, was in Cop'k' Mec/Sophanene, in fact its chief 
town. 

Lehmann-Haupt (pp. 407-10) deals with the problem in an interesting 
way: by assuming that the town (not yet Martyropolis) was actually in 
Arzanene. In fact, to him it is an added argument in favour of Silvan's 
candidature that Tigranocerta was in Aljnik'. King Pap (to whom the 
well-known inscription found at the city’s north-western gate will later 
in Lehmann-Haupt's argument be attributed), when he recovered Atjnik' 
at the beginning of his reign (c.370-74), would have been specially glad 
of it, as Tigranocerta (at Silvan) lay in such a strategic position “at the 
entrance to the Armenian bergland” (p. 409) which lay to the north (p. 
390). When Shahpur II invaded Armenia the first city he attacked was 
Tigranocerta; in that case its position in Atjnik“ (but at the site of Silvan) 
is to be expected (p. 409). Epip'an founded the martyrium at Tigra- 


48 Armenien is the most commonly consulted, but lacks references in many places and 
intertwines the author’s visits to Silvan with his reasoning about Tigranocerta. Lehmann- 
Haupt wrote a better organised defence of the identification with Silvan in RE, 
“Tigranakert”. 
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nocerta; this was the reason why it was later called Martyropolis 
(p. 421). 

In the part of Lehmann-Haupt’s text discussed so far, no reasons are 
given for putting Martyropolis/Silvan in Atjnik'. When Lehmann- Haupt 
returns to the problem of Tigranocerta in the last chapter of vol. I, how- 
ever, the argument goes as follows. Arzanene was put with Sophanene in 
the Byzantine province of Mesopotamia after the treaty of 591 (pp. 504- 
5). In the treaty of 363, admittedly, Arzanene and Sophanene were on 
opposite sides of the border (pp. 518-19). However (here the argument 
becomes debatable) Np rkert, the district between the Hazro hills and the 
Farkin Su, should be treated with Arzanene and not with Sophanene in 
the period after 363 (p. 519). This explains why Tigranocerta was in 
Atjnik' when the latter was won back for Pap, and why Epip'an could 
cross from Cop k" Mec into a Tigranocerta in Arzanene. After the divi- 
sion of Armenia in 387, however, the fortress of Tigranocerta was too 
important for the Byzantines to let it stay ın Persian hands (p. 519). The 
Justinianic period is then discussed (p. 519) and finally the events of 
588-91 are examined. In those years Martyropolis was first lost by the 
Byzantine empire, then regained in return for help given to the Persian 
emperor Khusraw II (pp. 519-20). 

The argument is skilfully put together. A genuinely attested associa- 
tion of Arzanene and Sophanene, later than Pap and Epip‘an, is referred 
to (pp. 504-5). Then a concession is made to the opposite point of view: 
Arzanene and Sophanene were on opposite sides of the border in 363 
(pp. 518-19). Straight after the concession comes the vital point: a cor- 
ner of Cop'k' Mec, called Nprkert, which happens to contain Tigra- 
nocerta/Silvan, should be treated along with Arzanene (p. 519), during a 
period in which Pap's recovery of Arzanene and Epip'an's foundation of 
a martyrıum in Tigranocerta happen to fall. But later, after 387, Tigra- 
nocerta/Silvan suddenly reverts to being treated as part of Sophanene 
(p. 519). In other words it is only for 25 years that Lehmann-Haupt 
wishes, against all the evidence, to include Np'rkert in Arzanene. The 
discussion progresses to the Justinianic period, and the story of Marty- 
ropolis’ loss to Byzantium and subsequent recovery in the years 588-91. 
The reader then leaves the subject, his unease at the sudden appearance 
and disappearance, over 25 years, of a small district in the north-east of 
Cop k" Mec called Np'rkert allayed by the familiar train of events in the 
midst of which that district's short existence is placed. 

A town of Maiphergat/Np rkert may plausibly be assumed to have 
existed in the middle and late 4th century, and Lehmann-Haupt's argu- 
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ment certainly depends on the assumption that it did. In that case it was 
no doubt the chief town of Cop'k' Mec/Sophanene. This in turn makes it 
doubly implausible that the north-east corner of Cop'k' Mec should have 
moved back and forth between Sophanene and Arzanene in so short a 
time. 

“Np rkert” as a district name, which of course is simply the Armen- 
ian name for the town (a mispronunciation of Syr. “Maipherqat’’), 
denotes the same district as 'Cop'k' Mec”. It became current only in the 
early 7th century, when it is used by the Armenian Asxarhac oyc' as a 
substitute for *Cop'k' Mec".^? Later it was the standard term for the 
same region.” Meanwhile, *Cop'k' Mec" dropped out of use at the end 
of the 6th century. The BP does not talk of Np'rkert at all, let alone in 
connection with Pap and Epip an. 

To sum up, Lehmann-Haupt proposed that for a period of about 25 
years between A.D. 363 and 387 the north-east corner of Cop'k“ 
Mec/Sophanene, including the town of Maipherqat/Np rkert, temporarily 
belonged to Atjnik /Arzanene and was known, temporarily, as Np'rkert. 
Lehmann-Haupt's proposal, however, not only has no foundation, but is 
also highly implausible. It would require that, for no reason at all, this 
north-east corner of Cop k' Mec was moved back and forth between 
Cop k" Mec and Afjnik' twice in 25 years. In fact if it were not for the 
order in which Lehmann-Haupt presented the narrative of events in 
Sophanene and Arzanene from the 4th to the 6th century, it is doubtful 
if this proposal would ever have been accepted. 


B. The Site 


1. Tacitus, Annals XV.iv. River, ditch and walls 


Lehmann-Haupt was struck, as he entered the ruinous Farkin of 1899, by 
the water-filled ditch: the Farkin Su, a tributary of the Batman Su, 
flowed along the west and south sides of the city wall; it also flowed 
along the north wall (it divided into two), but this branch was then 
brought southwards through the city to join the other branch on the 
city's south side. The east ditch was also fed by the river, but there was 
no outflow on this side. (P. 391.) So the east ditch, on Lehmann-Haupt's 
interpretation, is Tacitus' “huge ditch"; on the remaining three sides 


^ On the date of the Ašx., Hewsen 1967, esp. pp.423-30. In the A&x., ed. Soukry 30; 
see Hübschmann 305. 
90 For examples, Hübschmann 308. 
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flows the wide river Nicephorius. The Farkin Su is, of course, not liter- 
ally wide (on occasion the breadth is not more than 3-4 m.); Tacitus’s 
phrase, in Lehmann-Haupt’s view, refers to quantity of water, not width. 
(p. 392.) In any case the wide river in question is the Batman Su, which 
Tacitus or his informant must have confused with the Farkin Su. (p. 391.) 

What Lehmann-Haupt saw was the result of extensive engineering 
work in the 10th and 11th centuries. Sayf al-Dawla (after 960) 


"construisit l'aqueduc qui apporta l'eau de la ville. II le fit depuis l'origine 
méme de la source, dans le faubourg, le fit pénétrer en ville, par la Porte du 
Faubourg et l'amena jusqu'au chateau vieux. "7 


The Gate of the Suburb is the gate in the north wall by the north-west 
corner (pl. 10); the old citadel occupied the walled area's north-west 
corner.” 


[The Marwanid Nasr al-Dawla] *amena l'eau à l'extrémité de la ville, dans 
le faubourg ouest, puis le fit pénétrer entre les deux remparts en passant a 
côté de la partie de la lice qui est dans le faubourg. "7 


It would seem that the route taken by the river in 1899 was the result of 
human artifice in the 10th and 11th centuries. 

The “two ramparts” mentioned in the second passage are the inner 
and outer wall (see pl. 9).?* The outer wall was built by the emperor Jus- 
tinian in the 6th century. The source (Procopius) explicitly tells us that 
there had previously been only one wall; a ditch outside that was dug by 
Justinian; and outside the ditch again a second wall was built." No men- 
tion in Procopius of filling the ditch with water. Procopius implies, of 
course, that previously there was no ditch outside the original wall, 
which was to become, under Justinian's hand, the inner wall. So no 
river, even in an artificial ditch, could have been flowing past the wall in 
the first century A.D..?? 


>! Translation of Ibn al-Azrag fo 114 v? in Canard 1934, 209. Quoted Gabriel 1940, 
1.213 n.6. 

22 Gabriel's arguments, Gabriel 1940, 1.219-20. 

> Ibn Shaddad, fo 69 v°. Translation (actually by Sauvaget) quoted Gabriel 1940, 
1.213 n.6). 

>* At Lehmann-Haupt’s visit in 1899 the water must have flowed outside the outer 
wall; but this makes no difference to the argument about the 11th century and the Ist cen- 
tury. 

> Procopius, Buildings 1.2.2. Discussed by Gabriel, 1.217-18. A recent inspection of 
the walls at Silvan confirms at least one aspect of Procopius’s account: the thickening of 
the original wall. By the addition of rubble faced with ashlar to the wall’s rear and, prin- 
cipally, front face its thickness was doubled. See Whitby 1984, 179-81. 

96 The spaces between the ramparts are not filled with water, nor is the eastern ditch 
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One could, certainly, fıt Tacitus’ evidence to Sılvan by appear to 
remote possibilities such as an ellipse or distortion in the source; but 
Arzan answers to that evidence naturally and easily with the broad, main 
stream (not a tributary) of a non-artificial river which flows right past 
the city’s walls. The tenor of the passage implies that the city took 
advantage of a natural feature, the river; on the sides where the river did 
not help, one had to provide an artificial feature to create the same 
advantage. If the river had been in reality a water-filled ditch, the 
antithesis would make no sense; to some extent it would be an antithe- 
sis between a ditch and a ditch. Again, if the city had been on the banks 
of a narrow tributary whose main stream was broad, but unfortunately 
15 km. distant, the point of mentioning the breadth of the main stream 
(that it provided a natural defensive feature) would be lost altogether. 


2. Appian, Mithridatic War 84-6. Lucullus’ capture of Tigranocerta in 
69 B.C. 


(a) The walls of the city were 50 cubits high. Procopius’ complaint 
about the pre-Justinianic walls was that they were only twenty feet high! 
(Buildings MI.2.11.) More seriously, there is nothing about the medieval 
walls of Silvan to suggest Classical walls of abnormal height.” 


(b) Stables. Nothing at Silvan to suggest them. 


(c) Palace, parks, hunting-grounds and lakes or pools. No pool. 
Lehmann-Haupt saw the traces of old roads and buildings around the 
city (p. 407), but says nothing more. It would be interesting to examine 
these. 


(d) The strong fortress near the city, which was within the Romans’ 
siege circumvallation in 69 B.c.. None mentioned. There were citadels 
within the city in the Middle Ages;?? but the inclusion of the fortress 
within the Romans’ siege dyke would lose its point if the fortress were 
already within the city walls. 


(e) The hill climbed by Lucullus to fall on Tigran’s troops. Discussed in 
the next sub-section. 


filled. They were empty by the time of Gabriel’s visit in 1932 (Gabriel I, p.VID. See his 
vol.rt, pLLXXVI, all three pictures. One good reason why they drain so easily is because the 
land falls away outside the outer wall. 

91 For a description of the walls, Gabriel 1940, 1.213-21. 

58 Gabriel's reasoning, 1940 1.217-20. 
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(f) Spaces between towers. Many towers exist, as in almost any fortified 
city. 


3. Plutarch, Life of Lucullus XXV.3-XXIV.4. Capture of Tigranocerta in 
69 B.c., second version 


According to Lehmann-Haupt, the great plain, by the river, on which 
Lucullus camped, was that on both sides of the Batman Su in the envir- 
ons of its confluence with the Farkin Su. After the confluence the Bat- 
man Su turns to the west, flows west for about 6 km. and then turns 
south in a fairly quick turn. On the south side of the Batman Su the plain 
gradually narrows and comes to an end. As it does so it is further choked 
by a series of hills each (on Lehmann-Haupt’s plan, p. 403) 1 to 14 km. 
in length. 

According to Lehmann-Haupt the Roman detachment, after leaving 
Tigranocerta, camps by the confluence of the Batman Su and Farkin Su, 
to the west of the former. Next day his detachment marches westward 
along the north bank (after the westward turn of the river). When the 
engagement takes place Tigran’s infantry are stationed on gradually ris- 
ing land south of the narrowing plain, beneath one of the small hills. 
Although this is to anticipate, they are thus in any event inside the 
second, southward, bend. Thus when Lucullus’ troops march along the 
river bank towards that bend, they would appear to Tigran to be march- 
ing away from him, assuming he thought they were not going to cross 
the river. 

They do cross, at the bend. Lucullus’ two cohorts cross separately 
from the rest of the Roman force, and climb the hill to the west of which 
the cataphracts are stationed. Meanwhile the Thracian and Galatian cav- 
alry have crossed at yet another point to attack the cataphracts in the 
flank, from the north. Lucullus descends the hill. The bulk of the Roman 
force now stands in front of both the Armenian cataphracts and the rest 
of the Armenians. The cataphracts are, of course, to the right of the 
Armenian army as a whole. (Pp. 400-5; also pp. 390-1. See here fig. 3.) 

One compass direction at least is wrong here: the ford where the 
Roman force, or at least the bulk of it, crosses the river, is not at a west- 
wards, but at a southwards, bend. Perhaps one should not attach too 
much importance to consonance of compass directions. 

The text says that Lucullus crossed the river, then talks of the position 
of the cataphracts at the foot of the hill; then come the attack of the 
Thracian and Galatian cavalry and Lucullus’ ascent and descent of the 
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Fig. 3. Lehmann-Haupt's reconstruction of the battle near Tigranocerta. 
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hill. Of course without an explicit denial one cannot be sure, but the 
sequence in which the various manoeuvres are mentioned in the text 
gives us to understand that the split in Lucullus' force occurred after the 
force had crossed the river, not before; but Lehmann-Haupt's account 
requires the latter. 

Plutarch's text says that the Armenian cataphracts were in front of 
the Armenian right wing. Yet in Lehmann-Haupt's version of the bat- 
tle, they are in front of the hill. Nor could we alter Lehmann-Haupt’s 
account by a simple change of compass direction, or of right to left, of 
one of the elements. The Armenian right wing cannot be put behind 
the cataphracts, as they would be on top of the hill. The cataphracts 
cannot be put in front of the Armenian right wing, as they would no 
longer be at the foot of the hill. “Left” cannot be substituted for 
“right”, as they would be even further from the hill. Should we stretch 
a point, and say that the cataphracts are to half-right of the Armenian 
right wing, which is good enough to count as “in front of” them? If 
we are forced to, we can, but, disregarding compass directions, it is 
considerably less of a strain to read Plutarch's text as before: the 
Armenian army is drawn up in a line (wing, centre and wing) stretch- 
ing inland from the river, the cataphracts are stationed in front of the 
wing furthest from the river and the hill is to their flank. An attack 
from the hill and from their other flank will crush and panic the 
cataphracts. 

It may well be the case that nobody since Lehmann-Haupt has exam- 
ined the hill he envisaged for the battle. No doubt it is flat-topped, on 
some criterion, loose or strict, of flatness. On the other hand, if we return 
to the hill of Zercel Kale, that hill is a striking and unmistakeable case 
of a flat-topped hill, and it is so much easier to read Plutarch’s text with 
that hill in mind. 


4. Ptolemy v.13.22. Maipa and Tigranokerta. 
Assuming that Maipa is Mayyafariqin/Silvan, Ptolemy’s text does not 
favour Silvan over Arzan or vice versa. 


5. Pliny the Elder, Nat. Hist. 6.9.26. “In excelso.” 


Silvan overlooks foothills and the flat floor of the Tigris basin; so Pliny 
is describing a forerunner of Silvan. (Lehmann-Haupt p. 390.) This 
favours Silvan at least as strongly as Arzan, perhaps more so. 
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6. Finds of coins. 


None of Tigran’s: see above. 


7. Local tradition. 


(a) Among local Armenians it was said that Tigran used to come in sum- 
mer from Tigranocerta, which the local Armenians equated with 
Diyarbakır, to Mayyafarigin. The bell in the tower (actually an isolated 
minaret)? outside the walls to the south would then chime. (pp. 405-6.) 

The story, therefore, assumes Tigranocerta was Diyarbakır, not Sil- 
van; which hardly helps the case. The story, however, betrays that Sil- 
van had an important Armenian past. It does have such a past, and the 
town, as capital of Cop'k' Mec, did. It also has an important past alto- 
gether, as capital of Hamdanids, Marwanids and Artukids. But there 1s 
nothing in the story told to Lehmann-Haupt concerning Silvan which 
indicates an important past as Tigranocerta. 


(b) The town was founded, according to local legend, by Nuphar, sister 
of Tigran. Armenian historians say he founded it for his sister 
Tigranuhi. Certainly the story implies the eguation of Silvan with Tigran- 
ocerta. 

The test of the value of local tradition is the ease with which it may 
grow up. Armenian authors, incorporating popular tradition in their his- 
tories, say Tigran founded Tigranocerta for his sister Tigranuhi. So the 
people of Silvan, either assuming or not assuming that Silvan is Tigran- 
ocerta, attach to their own town the legend of its foundation for the sake 
of Tigran’s sister. Whereas the story told at Arzan that the king went to 
Amasya and married the daughter of that city’s king is not, to my knowl- 
edge, part of popular Armenian tradition. It would be much less easy for 
it to spring up in any given town or locality. Arzan gave up the ghost in 
the mid-14th century; the local legend must be of some antiquity. 


8. A previous settlement. 


Lehmann-Haupt’s arguments are of some interest. According to him, the 
city’s shape (roughly a rectangle) betrays its ancient Mesopotamian ori- 
gin (p. 395). The rectangle’s shorn-off corners show that we once had an 
octagonal Assyrian layout here (p. 396). The rusticated masonry of Sil- 
van must be of Urartian origin; the Armenians proper built of ashlar. 


> Gabriel 1940, 1.228. 
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(Pp. 392-3.) Presumably the argument implies that the rusticated 
masonry actually is Urartian, rather than Ayyubid or Artukid. 

There is nothing in Assyrian sources to indicate a settlement on this 
Site or near it, as at Arzan. 


C. STRABO, AND THE 37 MILES OF TACITUS 


To discount Strabo's evidence allows a location north of the Mazi Dag- 
Tur Abdin range. This is certainly consistent with Silvan; also with 
Arzan." The 37 miles of Tacitus’ text, as before, will be left until sect. 
VII.4 (in the sequel). 


D. THE INSCRIPTION AND THE BOSAT RELIEF 


There are two pieces of evidence special to Silvan, but not arising in 
connection with Arzan, except in so far as they appear to favour Silvan 
at its expense. 


1. The inscription 


The inscription, in Greek, was probably on one of the towers of the gate 
in the outer (not the inner) wall at the north-west corner." Grammar and 
vocabulary, and some aspects of lettering style, indicated a Late Antique 
date (Lehmann-Haupt 1908, 511-12). The inscription seemed to com- 
memorate the recovery of his dominions by a king, who gives thanks to 
the gods. The monarch in question is Oriental, since he speaks of his 
subjects as slaves; he speaks of both the Persian king and of the 
Romans, and is apparently well-disposed towards both; so he must be an 
Armenian king (ibid., p. 417). The Romans had helped him to recover 
his kingdom, which suits the recovery by Pap (370-74) of certain dis- 


69 And on this view Lehmann-Haupt’s arguments (pp.501-2, to which 512-17 are rel- 
evant, and to which p.390 forms the geographical premise) are irrelevant; though if our 
argument above were not to be accepted they would become relevant. Lehmann-Haupt, in 
essence, argues that the Taurus mountains form the genuine and natural barrier between 
the Armenian Hochland and Mesopotamia; so Martyropolis/Silvan would be seen as 
lying in Mesopotamia. 

01 Mango 1985, 95 n.24. Lehmann-Haupt, as Mango says, leaves it unclear (1908, 
499) exactly where he found the inscription, but one and possibly two fragments of what 
Lehmann-Haupt found now form part of the masonry of the west inner wall, near the 
north-west corner. That corner, including the inner gate, has ben turned into a large house 
with courtyard. 
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tricts lost by his father Arsak m (338-67). (P. 418.) He mentions 
demons, gods and the prosperity of his forefathers, which fits a pagan 
Arsacid monarch of Armenia. (P. 419.) Atjnik', in which Silvan/Tigran- 
ocerta lay, had been lost by reason of a revolt by its bdeašx (viceroy) and 
of its whole population, and the BP puts special emphasis on the regain- 
ing of Atjnik“. (Pp. 409-10.) The inscription talks in particular of coming 
to an agreement with the people of the city, who have taken the side of 
his enemy in a revolt. (Lehmann-Haupt 1908, 311. 

The city where the inscription was found was not in Atjnik' at the 
time, pace Lehmann-Haupt's arguments discussed above; so the 
choice of king on grounds of recent history conflicts with the choice of 
district on grounds of political geography. In any case it is unlikely 
that any of the Ath-century Armenian kings, including Pap, forgot their 
Christianity so far as to inscribe their thanks to the gods (in the plural) 
on stone.” 

But it has also been shown by Mango that the inscription fits very 
neatly the events of 588-91, at the end of which the Persian king Khus- 
raw II eventually won back his kingdom from rebels with the help of the 
Byzantine emperor Maurice. In 588 the city of Martyropolis had been 
handed over to the Persians in a revolt against Byzantium (the inscrip- 
tion talks of a town or district having been delivered to the Persians); the 
Romans besieged it (inscription: the Romans made war); after the revolt 
against him, Khusraw crossed the Euphrates to ask for help (inscription: 
mention of crossing the Euphrates); eventually Maurice agreed, in return 
for the cession of Dara, Martyropolis and parts of Armenia, including 
Atjnik'; these were recovered by Khusraw with the help of a Byzantine 
army (inscription: recovery of dominions); Khusraw then regained the 
rest of his empire. The place name “Nekra” in the inscription would 
appear to be a version of the Armenian “Np ‘rkert”. 

The inscription’s palaeographic style points, weakly it is true, to the 


62 Mango, 96, summarises Lehmann-Haupt’s arguments, but attributes to Lehmann- 
Haupt the argument that the mention of gods confines the possibilities to Pap alone, 
because he was the only monarch after Armenia’s conversion who could be described as 
a pagan. This would perhaps be an improvement on Lehmann-Haupt, but the latter does 
not seem to have said it. Markwart 1930, 135-41, 147-8, skilfully developed just this line, 
then suddenly rejected it to conclude with a 3rd-century date (pp.158-9). 

63 See n. 67. 

64 Mango 101. He judges that “Nekra” would be a Greek version of “Np'r-" It is per- 
haps more likely to be a version, based on mishearing, of the Syriac Maiphergat, of which 
Np'rkert is an Armenianisation. (The “-kert” in the Armenian comes about through a folk 
etymology, in which the element “-kert”, “created (by), founded (by)”, is falsely 
formed.) For m>n, compare the reverse in Armn. Mc bin for Nisibin (Gr. Nisibis). 
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5th or 6th century," and the grammar and vocabulary, more positively, 
to the 6th century." Finally the inscription shows similarity, in respect, 
again, to grammar and vocabulary, with two inscriptions carved in Rsafa 
(Syria) at the same monarch's orders for precisely the purpose of giving 
thanks." 


2. The Bosat relief 


This relief of a horseman in front of a standing figure is carved in the 
side of a rock outcrop, 12 km. north of Silvan as the crow flies, in the 
Hazro hills. The outcrop, which is now topped by the remains of a Kurd- 
ish castle, overlooks the upper plain of the Batman Su (north-east of Sil- 
van). Lehmann-Haupt (pp.419-20) took the relief for a representation of 
Shahpur II looking northwards towards the heart of Armenia; the stand- 
ing figure behind him represents the Armenian people, some of whose 
territory he has conquered (above, sect. III.2). A more recent visitor, 
however, has put forward arguments for a Parthian date, which are at 
least more convincing than Lehmann-Haupt's for a Sasanian one.” 
There are reasons for thinking the standing figure is part of an earlier 
relief.? 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence of the BP and of Eutropius that Tigranocerta lay in Atjnik' 
immediately argues against the identification of Tigranocerta with Sil- 
van. At the period of the events described by the BP and at the perhaps 
Sth-centurv date when the BP was composed, Atjnik' did not include 
Cop k" Mec. 

The physical remains at Silvan do not betray anything which, in the first 
century A.D., could have been the basis for Tacitus” description of the 
river, ditch and walls of Tigranocerta. The water-filled ditch and the lay- 
out of the walls observable in the late 19th century were the result of 
building and engineering work carried out in the 6th and 10th to 11th cen- 


6 Mango 101-2. 

66 Mango 103. 

07 Mango 103-4. Thanks are offered to a Christian saint, St. Sergius, in the case of the 
Rsafa inscriptions, however; but in one of these it was for a Byzantine army's assistance 
to Khusraw. I thank Elizabeth Fowden for comments on this point. 

68 Nogaret 1983. 

© Sinclair III.281. 
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turies A.D.. The likelihood is that there was no ditch, at least a ditch mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the city's defence, before the 6th century. 

The remains at Silvan also contain nothing to fit the features of Tigra- 
nocerta described by Appian. Plutarch's account of the battle near Tigra- 
nocerta in 69 B.c. is fundamentally at variance with the topography of 
the immediate environs of Silvan. The attempt to fit the details of 
Plutarch's text to that topography always defeats the military logic of the 
text and its insistence on Lucullus' ingenuity. 

As a candidate for Tigranocerta Silvan finds some support from Pliny, 
perhaps more than Arzan. Arzan, however, more plausibly fits the evi- 
dence of local tradition. However the coin evidence from Arzan is con- 
siderably stronger than that from Silvan and in respect of a previous set- 
tlement Lehmann-Haupt's arguments from the physical remains at 
Silvan are of marginal relevance. 

Up to this point the texts and other evidence favour Arzan far more 
strongly than Silvan. However, irrespective of these arguments, two 
points were found in favour of Silvan which had no counterpart at 
Arzan. The Greek inscription at Silvan was held to provide an irrefutable 
argument, and the rock relief at Bosat seemed to provide supporting evi- 
dence. However the inscription belongs in reality to the late 6th century 
rather than the late 4th century (as Lehmann-Haupt's argument 
requires). The rock relief probably belongs to the Parthian period, so it 
is unlikely to commemorate Shahpur II's conquests in Armenia. 

Where comparison is possible, Arzan without question fits the evi- 
dence of the texts better than Silvan; and the two arguments specific to 
Silvan fail to offer any support. Despite the looseness of implication in 
the textual evidence, Arzan therefore fits the body of evidence neatly. 
Silvan, although the evidence could with a number of special assump- 
tions be made to fit the site, is a highly implausible candidate. 


II. Kızıltepe 


The site is on the Mesopotamian plain, 20 km. south-west as the crow 
flies from Mardin. It consists of two parts. To the east is the large 
mound, 150 ft. (48 m.) high and 279 m. long from east to west (Sachau 
1883, 425), the largest between Nusaybin and Viransehir. To the west is 
the site of the medieval city of Dunaysir. Its fine Great Mosque still 
stands, as do two Ottoman tomb-towers and a bridge to the north.” 


70 The Great Mosque of A.D. 1204 is described by Gabriel, 1940 I.46-52; since 
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In the late Ottoman period (when Sachau saw the site) the Muslim vil- 
lage of Kochisar (“Ram-Fort”) lay in the south-west corner of the 
medieval city site, and the Armenian village of Tell Ermen (“Tell of the 
Armenians”) lay at the south foot of the mound. Sachau saw fragments 
of bricks and pottery strewn on the flat land around the mound. His 
sketch-plan of the sıte draws a dotted line round both the site of 
Dunaysir and the mound, and labels this line “apparent circumference of 
ancient city [by which Sachau means Tigranocerta]". Presumably this 
boundary is derived from the extent of the pottery field. Sachau does not 
state the character of the pottery on the site of Dunaysir. 

The northern boundary of the site (of the supposed Tigranocerta) 1s 
the river to the north. This is the Zergan, though near the eastern bound- 
ary of the city it is called the Ghars (Sachau’s Gyrs): the Zergan 
(Sachau’s Zrgan) comes in from the north. The combined stream is full 
and swift, according to Sachau, except in summer, when it is dry. 
(Sachau 1883, 400-1, 402, 425; Sachau 1880, 81-2.) 

Medieval Dunaysir, for sure, was a city which owed its existence to 
trade. It is first heard of under the Hamdanids (late 10th century), and 
stayed in the hands of the Artukids of Mardin from c.1100 A.D. to the 
end of that dynasty in A.D. 1409. The town of Kochisar was small 
enough in the early Ottoman period, and had been reduced to a village 
by the 19th century. 

The case for Kiziltepe was argued most recently by Dillemann in his 
Haute Mésopotamie. The identity with Tigranocerta was first put for- 
ward by Sachau in his paper Die Lage (1880) and his travel book Reise 
in Mesopotamien (1883). Dillemann will be taken as representing the 
case in favour. 


A. TIGRANOCERTA IN AEJNIK. 


1. BP v.xxvii. Epip an builds a martyrium at Tigranocerta. 


Here, in respect of the second passage from the BP and in the Eutropius 
phrase, Kızıltepe measures very badly up to the evidence. Dillemann 
(260-2) argues essentially that Epip'an in the BP’s account is a fictional 
cover for a real historical personage, Marutha, the founder of Marty- 
ropolis. That being so, Tigranocerta in the text is really a cover for Mar- 
tyropolis. Therefore, in the BP, there is no Tigranocerta over and above 
Martyropolis, and the BP’s Tigranocerta is not in Atjnik“. 


Gabriel’s survey it has been excavated and further aspects of its layout revealed. For the 
latter, Altun 1978, 79-80. 
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Dillemann’s argument is essentially the same as that of Lehmann- 
Haupt, discussed above under the same heading. There is one important 
difference. Lehmann-Haupt believes there was a real Tigranocerta at 
the later Martyropolis, that it later resurfaced as Martyropolis and that 
the BP, when it mentions Tigranocerta, is really talking about Marty- 
ropolis. But Dillemann believes that there was no Tigranocerta at the 
later Martyropolis (and so it could not later have resurfaced as Marty- 
ropolis) and that the BP, when it talks about Tigranocerta, is really talk- 
ing about nowhere at all. So the argument reduces to the statement that 
the BP is simply making the story up, at least in so far as it relates to 
Tigranocerta. 


2. BP Iv.xxiv. Shahpur II's “destruction” of Tigranocerta. 


Here Dillemann states explicitly what underlay his objection to the 
Epip'an story. He accuses the BP of making the story up. (Pp. 259- 
60.) 


3. Eutropius v1.9.1. 


Dillemann's argument (p. 258): Eutropius' information could not have 
come from anywhere. Therefore emend the text to ‘‘Arzamenae’’, a new 
Latin term for the district of Harzam, which is to the north-east of 
Kızıltepe. 


In sum, the BP is accused of writing fiction, and Eutropius’ text of being 
corrupt. There is, of course, a marginal case for making such assump- 
tions, but when the site at Arzan fits the BP and Eutropius so well, it 
seems invalid to resort to them. 


B. THE SITE 


1. Tacitus, Annals XV.iv. River, ditch and walls. 


Sachau’s sketch-plan (see fig. 4 here) and his description make it clear 
that Tacitus’ word “ambit”, “goes round", could not be used of the 
Ghars-Zergan’s relationship to the city walls. The river does not describe 
a wide curve along one side of the city. 

That the river is dry in summer is unencouraging. Lucullus’ attack 
took place in early October. The question is difficult. Perhaps one 
should inspect various parts of the river at several dates in late Septem- 
ber and early to mid-October. 
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Fig. 4. Sachau’s plan of Tell Ermen. 


There is no huge ditch. Sachau’s sketch-plan marks only a short 
stretch of ditch at either end of his “apparent circumference of the 
ancient city” 


2. Appian, Mithridatic War 84-6. Lucullus’ capture of Tigranocerta in 
69 B.C. 


(a) The walls were 50 cubits high. Sachau never mentions any trace 
of city walls, or marks any on his sketch-plan. There is no evidence from 
medieval texts that the medieval city had walls."! 

(b) The base of the walls was full of stables. No mention. 

(c) Palace, parks, hunting-grounds and lakes. There would be room 
for a park and hunting-grounds on the Mesopotamian plain. A case has 
been made for saying that there was an Achaemenid palace at Harzam, 
the Arcamo of the Tabula Peutingeriana.” 


l Turan's account of a Mamluk raid on Mardin and Dunaysir (Turan’s “Kochisar”) 
in 1298 (Turan 1980, 189) gives the impression that the Mamluks encountered no resis- 
tance at Dunaysir. 

7 By Dillemann himself (pp.159, 170). Again Dillemann, strangely, does not deploy 
on behalf of Kiziltepe the existence of a palace nearby in a previous period. 
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(d) Strong fortress near the city. The tell may have functioned as a 
citadel for Dunaysır and for any Tigranocerta that was here. If the tell, 
as citadel, was within the walls, as Sachau evidently assumed — pro- 
vided this Tigranocerta had any walls (sect. (a) above) — the point of 
Appian’s saying that the fortress was included within the Romans’ 
siege circumvallation would be lost. Perhaps the tell was outside the 
walls? 

(e) The hill from which Lucullus rushed down on Tigran’s baggage- 
train. This will be postponed to sect. 3 below. 

(f) Spaces between towers. Nothing to discuss. 


3. Plutarch, Lucullus XXV.3-XXIX 4. Lucullus’s capture of the city in 
69 B.C. 


The river in Dillemann’s account is the Ghars Su, which first flows 
south-east, then changes to south-west, and finally flows west along the 
north side of the city site. Tigran’s army is waiting at the first bend (that 
from south-east to south-west) on the east bank. Lucullus comes up the 
west bank, and in respect of relation to the river is, so far, in conformity 
with the text. He then crosses the river at the bend, and attacks the 
Armenian army. 

Plutarch xxv.3: Lucullus traversed Sophene, then crossed the 
Tigris, before besieging Tigranocerta (a point not included in the sum- 
mary above). This, of course, argues against any site south of the 
Tigris. 

XXVIL1-2: Tigran, having abandoned Tigranocerta and gathered forces 
from his subject kingdoms, then crosses the Taurus and looks down on 
the Roman army besieging Tigranocerta. If its spirit is preserved it is dif- 
ficult to interpret the text as implying that Tigran got as far as the 
escarpment above the Mesopotamian plain before looking down on 
Tigranocerta (which Dillemann does, p. 265). 

Lucullus’ manoeuvre deceived Tigran, who presumed Lucullus was 
retreating. Such a deception is possible only if Tigran is inside the 
river’s bend: in that case it will be possible, judging only from his direc- 
tion of march, to believe that Lucullus does not intend to cross the river. 
For Tigran to deceive himself, judging from Lucullus’ direction of 
march, it is impossible that he could be on the outside of the bend. 

Dillemann mentions no hill to corespond to that in Plutarch’s text, 
though we are towards the bottom of the Mazi Daš escarpment. Perhaps 
the point should be checked. 
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4. Ptolemy v.13.22. Maipa and Tigranokerta. 


They occur in a list of cities in southern Armenia; none of the other 
identifiable settlements in the same list lies south of the Mazi Dag-Tur 
Abdin range. 


5. Pliny the Elder, Nat. Hist. 6.9.26. “In excelso.” 


The mound is on high; or perhaps Pliny’s information was so inaccurate 
that he thought the city was on high, too.” Of the three sites, Kiziltepe 
may be said to correspond most accurately with Pliny’s phrase. But it is 
hardly a close fit. The mound is not the city, and the city itself is any- 
thing but on high in relation to its surroundings. 


6. Coins. 


A hoard of gold coins was found at Tell Ermen in 1881 (Sachau 1883, 
425-7). That which may be the earliest (p. 426, no. (4)) may be Seleucid. 
The latest are Byzantine and probably 10th-century (p. 426, no. (6); p. 
427, (25)-(28)). None of Tigran’s. 


7. Local tradition. 


None. 


8. Previous settlement. 


Dillemann (pp. 159, 170) argues that there was an Achaemenid palace at 
Harzam. Certainly the evidence for a previous settlement is also good. 


C. STRABO, AND THE 37 MILES OF TACITUS 


These are discussed by Dillemann on p. 253 and pp. 252-3. Strabo and 
Tacitus are the two authorities who are supposed above all to fix Tigra- 
nocerta at Kiziltepe. A confusion in Strabo has been shown above to 
vitiate his evidence completely. The text of Tacitus will be discussed in 
sect. VII 4 (in the sequel). 


D. CONCLUSION 


The evidence of the BP and Eutropius that Tigranocerta lay in Atjnik' is 
far from compatible with placing Tigranocerta at Kiziltepe, and we have 
seen that Dillemann defended Kiziltepe on this score by assuming that 


73 Lehmann-Haupt 1910, 1.390. 
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the BP was simply inventing those stories concerning Epip'an which 
depend on the location of Tigranocerta in Atjnik'. 

The physical remains and other physical features at Kiziltepe fit prac- 
tically not at all with the features mentioned by Tacitus and Appian 
(river, ditch, walls, stables, lakes etc.): in particular, no evidence for the 
existence of walls is to be found at all, and there is nothing resembling a 
huge ditch. Turning to Plutarch’s account of the battle near Tigranocerta 
in 69 B.c., the physical features of the locality again defeat the military 
logic of the text, and no hill has been found to match that which plays 
such an important part in Plutarch’s narrative. 

Pliny’s phrase “in excelso” fits better at Kiziltepe than at Silvan or 
Arzan, though the correspondence between text and topography is far 
from close. The evidence for a previous settlement is good, which it also 
is at Arzan. The coin evidence from Kiziltepe certainly goes some way 
toward indicating a settlement of the Hellenistic period, but no coins of 
Tigran have been found here, as they have at Arzan. Ptolemy's text 
decidedly argues against Kiziltepe. Finally the two authorities which 
were held to constitute the strongest link with Kızıltepe offer no support 
at all. 

In sum, the case for Kızıltepe is only superior to the case for Arzan in 
respect of Pliny's evidence. Otherwise the evidence, despite its loose- 
ness of implication in both cases, is incomparably inferior, and it seems 
better simply to accept Arzan. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The first part of this article has examined the ancient evidence which 
supplies information, however vague, concerning the geographical posi- 
tion and physical features of Tigranocerta. By comparing this informa- 
tion with the locations and physical features of the three possible sites, it 
was concluded that, despite the texts’ looseness of implication, and 
despite the occasional item of evidence favouring either Silvan or 
Kızıltepe, the body of evidence as a whole points unmistakably towards 
Arzan. 

What remains to be done in the second and third parts of this article is 
to examine the Tabula Peutingeriana’s evidence and to document the 
history of the city of Arzan. The former of these will function as a check 
on the identification of Arzan with Tigranocerta as well as investigating 
Arzan’s position on the network of ancient roads. 
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One of the issues concerning Tigranocerta, dependent on the question 
of its location, which was raised at the beginning of this article, can be 
addressed straightaway. Tigranocerta lay within Aljnik', and therefore 
within the boundaries of the kingdom of Armenia which Tigran had 
inherited. The several possible implications of this point have been out- 
lined already. The one certain conclusion is that Tigranocerta, although 
serving the regions newly conguered by the king of Armenia, was sited, 
not within one of those regions, but on territory considered part of the 
original kingdom. 


ADDENDUM 


Tacitus' general reliability as a source 


Comments on this have been lacking in previous discussions of his 
description of Tigranocerta at Annals SN A Tacitus drew in part on Cor- 
bulo’s memoirs for his narrative of eastern affairs. However it is well 
known that Tacitus manipulates his own vision to suit his style and pre- 
occupations; and one of those preoccupations was to shape his narrative 
of eastern affairs in such a way as to elicit praise for Corbulo. Tacitus 
therefore sees through an experienced soldier's eye and evaluates events 
with the aid of such a soldier's understanding; but at the same time nar- 
rates those events, in general, to ensure that the achievements of that 
same soldier are not underestimated. See R.Martin, Tacitus, London 
1981, pp. 180-1, 210, 214-30. However in the particular case of his 
description of Tigranocerta at Annals SN A the exaggeration of the city’s 
features would not, in connection with the siege under narration, have 
helped in the panegyric of Corbulo, since that stege was being conducted 
by Parthian and not Roman forces. 
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Plate 10. Silvan, gate at north-west corner of walls. 


